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me. I doubt not that he will rule, one day, on the throne of his fathers. | knows thai I have not put on decorations except in cases where I was 
tend we TURAR ERR. God can never permit the legitimate line of princes to fail.” It was the | compelled to do, or in my early youth.” When the melancholy toilet of 
‘ aod head . - | personal influence of the woman, a queen now only in name, that gave | Mary Beatrice was fully completed, and she was dressed for the first time 
LOVE’S SEASONS Vitality to the Stuart cause at a time when every passing day brought King | in widow’s weeds, she seated herself in a fauteuil, aud all the ladies in the 
yF the ‘ James nearer to the verge of the tomb.’ ; convent were pernitied to enter, to offer her their homage aud condolences. 
yst_in- There i hour for the bud On his death bed, ‘ Mary Beatrice told him that tbe nuns of Chailot | But every one was in tears, and not a word was spoken; for the queen sat 
off, in vot 6 aa comcnd b 4 llen bark : were desirous that he should bequeath his heart to their community, to be | silent and motionless as a statue, with her eyes fixed on vacancy, apparently 
, was Conant Saas t : ey oe ag placed in the same tribune with that of their royal foundress, Queeu Hen- | too much absorbed in her own unspeakable grief tv be conscious of an 
bald. There is an hour for the & deck: rietta, his mother, and her own, when it might please God to shorten the | thing. “* 1 had the boldness,” says our simple nun, “ to place the crucifix 
Byer. oe the bind _ term of their separation, by calling her hence. James thanked her for re- | where ber majesty’s regards were absently directed, and soon all her atten- 
° There ison hour fur eed ne minding him of it. He gave Mary Beatrice some directions about their | tion was centred on that model of patience in suffering. After a quarter of 
Fahy —, the pe | ee se + vewildl stire’d son, and requested her to write to the Princess Anne, bis daughter, when | an hour, | approached to give her an account of a commission with which 
a ben ite wan Troe anges aaa . . he should be no more, to assure her of his forgiveness, and to charge her, on | she had charged me. She asked what hour it was, | told her that it was 
a With a voice from its ee a ~ owed ‘of Spring! his blessing, to endeavour to atone to her brother for the injuries she bad | half-past tour o’clock, and ber carriages were come; that the community 
. ; , it isthe time — done him. Soon after, his hands began to shake with a convulsive motion, | were waiting in the gallery, and a chair and porters were in attendance to 
repy And in the heart there is a budding — and the pangs of death came visibly upon him. His confessor and the Bishop | convey her to her coach.” She rose and said, “I have a visit to make be- 
i Which longs to buret -wcceigp: fullest —" of Autun told the Queen ‘“ that she must withdraw, as they were about to fore I go ;” then barsting into a passion of tears, she cried, ss] will go and 
y the A cows = be pg . pws nag — : offer up the services of their church for a departing soul, and that the sight | pay my duty to the heart of my good king. ' It is here; I feel that it is, and 
y } 4 nee Gea ee aay ete 4 aeetort ft wing. ol her agony would disturb the holy serenity which God bad shed upon the | oothing shall stop me frora going to it, itis a relic that I have given you, 
n the airs beart of the king.” She consented, as a matier of conscience, to tear her- } and L must be allowed to venerateil.”” ' a 
othe There is an hour for the leaf self away; but when she kissed his hands, for the last time, ber subs and} As we have mentioned that the concluding portion of the mourner’s lile 
gres- To put on ite Gerkest green t sighs roused the king from the lethargic stupor in which exhausted nature | is deferred to a fature publication, we here take our leave of the volume 
= There is en hour.-wh ot brief? had sunk, and troubled him. ‘ Why is this?” said he tenderly to her. | which has supplied us with so much of interesting novelty."—Lit. Gaz. 
ss for Por the fewerd pe vivid sheen. ** Are you not flesh of my flesh, and bone of my bone—are you not a past inte 
— There is an hour for the wood of myself? How is it, then, that one part of me should feel so differently HISTORY OF A NATIONAL MISTAKE. 
bly; a To teem with perfume and song : from the other? lin joy, and you iu despair. My joy isin the hope I ok =k) coe ; f : “4 
ae ay There is an hour for river and flood eel that God in his mercy will forgive me my sins, and receive me into his} Nations, like individuals, are subject to paroxysms of passion and delu- 
nt ‘To swarm with the finny throng ; beatitade, and you are afflicted at it. I have long sighed for this happy | sion, in which all judgment is lost sight of. We accordingly fiod that nearly 
It is the Sammer’s bloom ! moment, and you know it well; cease, then, to lament forme. I will | the whole mass of a people may view a particular measure with reproba- 
™ And in the heart there is a time of bliss, pray for you.—Fareweil.” This touching adieu took place four-and-twenty | tion, expecting from it little short of national ruin, and yet the event will 
846. When number fails to mark each burning kiss, hours betore James breathed his last. They forbade the Queen to enter the | show that the small minority of disregarded voices was in the right. It is 
ie re When there’s a spell, a loadstar in the eye, chamber again, though he asked for her every time he awoke. Mary Be- | instructive to keep this in view, and instances which prove it are valuable. 
ork. Sine lose Of Which weeld make ye long to die; atrice being informed of this, implored so passionately, the evening before | Tbe union of England and Scotland is such a case. Regarded at the time 
weet Love broods then o'er his home. | his death, to be permitted to see him once more, promising not to allow } in the latter country with horror and indiguation—for fifty years after, so 
my be anything to escape her that should have the effect of agitating him, that she | unpopular as to be the leading cause of sangainary insurrections—this mea- 
There is an hour for the grass was permilted to approach his bed. She struggled to feign a composure | sure has, nevertheless, turned out in the highest degree beneficial to both 
_— To sicken beneath the sun: that she was far from feeling; but James, althougn his eyes were now wax- | states; and it would now be impossible in Scotland to find a single voice 
eiving ‘There is an hour when the glass ed dim, and his ear dull, perceived the anguish of her soul; and when she | against it, The public opinion of 1707 1s therefore entirely a mistake = : 
By +} ‘rom the summer wave is gone : asked bim if he sutfered, replied, “I suffer, but it is only because | see how {| speeches, pamphlets, poems, votes, rebellions, prove to have been wholl : 
; Cale- There is an hour for the leaf much you suffer. I should be well content if you were less afflicted or | in the wrong. How strange—a whole people judging erroneously for : 
Albert To cripple and drop from the tree : conld take some share in my bappiness, She asked him to request of God | a century, and doing wild deeds under the influence of the error ! Two | 
e Oro There is an hour for the dead-ripe sheaf lor ber the grace of love and perfect resigaation to his will. They com. | generations pass away in a delusion, out of which only a third awakes! Let : 
pried To be carried from off the lea; pelled her \ witbdraw; and she passed the awful interval in fasting,} us make a hasty review of these singalar circumstances, } 
lolders P nq ‘obi : : , i i ‘ i land was effected by the Whi 
chasers Then Autumn chills the sky. wajching, and praying, alone in ber chamber. When all was over, ber The incorporation, =t Sepund with Eng wi € hig 
eet. And in the heart there is a time of wo, asp fensoF Father Kuga, came to seek her, no Oneelse venturing to announce | party, for the immediate purpose of securing thie” Haliover | Lio Ce ¢ 
' A madd ning time, the cause of which few know, to her the fact that her husband had breathed his last. Even he shrank | was thought highly aangerous,’ says Swift, ‘to leave that part of the island, i 
SOR When eye meets eye, but with a chilly stare, from the task of telling her so in direct words; but requesting her to anite | inbabited by a poor, tierce, northern people, at liberty to put themselves 
d ub W hen breast meets breast, but love is now not there: with him in offering up some prayers for the king, he commenced with | under a different king ;’¢ the diiferent king particularly dreaded at this time 
rchase. ‘ His wings are stretch’d to fly. “ Subvenite Sancte Det.” ‘Oh, my God, isit then done?’ exclaimed the | being the Romish son of James II. In reality, Scotland bad made herself 
ame < Queen, throwing herself upon the ground in an agony of grief, for she knew | somewhat formidable to ber neighbour; for, stung by ill usage, she had de- 
packet. There is au hour for the tree too well that this was part of the office appointed by their church for a sou! | termined, by an act of her own parliament, not to accept the same sovereign 
id come To stand with a sapless heart : departed; and, pouring out a torrent of tears, she remained long unable to | with England, unless certain equalities were ceded to her. England, again, 
ap 11 tf There is an hour for the bee utter a word. Father Ruga exhorted ber to resign herself to the will of | had resented this by an act of her own, declaring that the Scots should be 
Saenger’ To die ‘neath the frost’s fell dart : God, and, in token of her submission to his decrees, to say “ Fiat voluntas | held by them as aliens, unless they agreed to the Havover succession within 
There is an hour for the wreath tua:"’ Thy will be done. Mary Beatrice made an effort to obey her} a year. It was in the midst of the mataal wrath thus expressed, while 
argery, Of the white snow to bury all: spiritual director; but, at first, she could only give utterance to the word actually arming against each other—indeed, to save impending war—that 
criptive There is an hour for Earth’s king, old Death, ‘“Fiat.’’ The blow, though it had so long impended over her, was hard to | the union was entered apon. It was carried through—tbere is no need to 
To cover her face with his pall ; bear ; for, in spite of the evidences of her own senses to the contrary, she | mince the matter—by means of corruption, amidst the tears and groans of 
a Med- When Winter holdeth sway. had continued to cherish a lingering hope that the separation might yet be | an enraged people. Tumults marked avery stage of the measure. Mobs 
And in the heart there is a rayless time, delayed, sae scarcely knew how to realise the fact, that it was irrevocable. | filled the streets of Edinburgh with outcries against it. Th+ royal com- 
of We When sight/or sound, or action most sublime, ‘* As there never was a more perfect aud more Christian univn than that | missioner was pelted. Private threats of assassination were sent to him. 
Cannot awake the soul from out the sleep which subsisted between this king and queen, which for many years had | Riots took place in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dumfries. Armed risings 
Of black despair.—How could it wake, how could it weep, | been their mutua! consolation,” says a contemporary, who was well ac-| were concerted. In short, there was everything short of an entire insurrec- 
‘ When Love hath flown away? quainted with them both, “so there never was a more bilter sorrow than | tion of the people presented in opposition to this alliance. A woman forced 
. was felt by her, althuugh her resignation was entire and perfect.”" King | into eee, eter her eres east bound, and a pistol held to her head, 
gone ga a air Ta na Py x - 1 » | James departed this lite at three o’clock in the afternoon; he died with a| would have beena type of the affair. 
fy MISS STRICKLAND S LIFE OF MARY BEATRICE smile on hie countenance, The bitterness of death had long been passed, } The Jacobite gurty bad an obvious interest in withstanding the anion, 
students OF MODENA. and he had requested that his chamber door might be left without being | as it was designed for the better excluding of their idol, the Chevalier. 
d. The (Ccnclusion. ) — that all who wished to bn oe — ve per might — But oo - = entirely ew oer kind a bg eg A ray F sae y oa 
} of Oc- : wives le . . : : enter, is apartments were crowded both with English and French, of | sure. e feeling was Indeed a national one ; though, when we have done 
| Daily ; oe an — to the least known and most interesting all degrees, and his curtains were always open.’ our best to analyse it, we can sew little besides certain whims respecting 
ical dis- ‘One da the Princess of Conti said to the exiled queen, “ The Eng-| __ Te queen, after doing homage tu her sou, retired to Chaillot, where her } the independence of Scotland, the possession of a distinct capital and parlia- 
— lish don’t i what theywould beat. On ty is f iM blic, another | S°fTWS are described as of the most overwhelming nature, whilst she en- | ment, and so forth, There was no thought about better or worse govern- 
“0M fo wbime hy.” To eheiahs h at. ¢ ae Jn hi ee rage > der ; | 2eavoured to solace them with prayers and devotional exercises. ment, but a great deal about the preservation of the ancient regalia of the 
ory «Th mg nowo ee A a csnviadan meyer alle - 7 a wee yn aan ‘On the evening of Saturday, September 17th, the second day of her| country. Few considered whether their industry would have freer play 
uly, are ~ By ser hee ’n- extalshiats OF P i r: ~ © fallacy Of & repunlles ane ey | widowhood, her majesty, says a recluse, who had watched beside her upon | and better rewards under the new system ; but all felt it as a dreadful thing 
little fac om Brathearpearnes Pred wee rath Pe ma <s eee ake the preceding night, and whose memoranda are still preserved, “did me | to put an end to the ideal individuality of a thousand years, though it had 
ood bs att 1 — set Bt Germaine ar yo: ~t Trey and private — mt - the | the honour of commanding me to take some repose, while sister Catherine | only been productive of incessant wars. In fact, the opposition to the union 
y = = - at 8 con a — y to be gathered from aa a Angelique took my place near her. At the second h ur afier midnight [I | was mainly of a childish nature—somewhat like the feelings which animate 
<i aeeenl Sates Prick " a pe th of te of whic oe friend and . os — ’ | returned to the queen. As soon as she saw me, she cried out, ‘* Ha, my sis- | (he Young England party amongst us. It was a thing most appropriately 
- dag : ae Si: a a etilaatil . which is merely dated “at St. Ger-| 1) what have | suffered whilst you were away! It is scarcely possible to | to be expressed in poetry, which was the form that much of it ectaally took. 
50 to $8 pny he -_ > bene eeneliaieaiies aie The king had a little fever | geccribe my feelings. 1| fell asleep for afew moments ; but whata sleep it | Yet these feelings were enough to give the Parliament House the appear- 
wes on og a a Mani W wll — that it prevented him from was ! it seemed to me as if they were tearing out my beart and rending my | ance of a Polish diet—the discussion resembling less the strife of tongues 
é qe bed or Set “othe swore there the day before yesterday till | jowels, and that I felt tho most horrible pains.” I made her majesty take | than the clash of swords. Nor did the spirit of that period subside for many 
9 Broad: an hour after midnight, to see the young and old dance. I take very little | . ome nourishment, and read to her the soliloquies in the “ Manual of St. | a day. 
e Secre- ee? Yee = . — _ even when it is over I feel very much | augustine,” and she slept again for afew moments. Then my sister, Ca-| Not one public demonstration of satisfaction followed in Scotland. Oa 
retary. fatigued. Ki why 4 ( ohne in ess galety of formal court balls, which to | iharine Angelique, told me, that during my absence her majesty had done | the contrary, there was a genera: celebration of the Pretender’s birthday 
e .. the fallen le ae pars me ve a ge who, as a matter of state etiquette, nothing but sigh, lament, and groan, and toss from one side of the bed to the | instead of the Queen's. [t had been agreed that a large sum should be sent 
the seve eS ee walle “thai tan ~~ the part of complacent spectators in | other, and bemoan berself as if in the greatest pain. We, who had seen | to Scotland, to be devoted to certain public purposes, by way of an equiva- 
ee kine such ea > A. " 3" a wy cringe oppressed with unutterable cares | the queen so resigued in the midst of her afflictions, were surprised at this | lout for the increase of taxation which the country was tosubmit to. The 
and sorrows, saad as wy mois than vanity and vexation of spirit.— | extreme agitation; but, continues the simple nun, “ our surprise ceased | stipulated time having passed, a number of gentlemen eame to the cross of 
ig from Her me gt we + hit a > a reity of maternal love, which makes | when they told us privately that the body of the late king had been opened | Edinburgh, and took occasion from this circumstance to protest against the 
aril as mothers in offer, » hg A “<4 : ~ ye little incident or change that | and embalmed at the precise time that the queen was thus disquieted in her | couclasiveness of the treaty.4 When the equivalent did come, opm 
May 1 affects their offspring must be no less interesting to their friends than to sleep. That night they had conveyed his bowels to the English Benedic- | pelted the guard, and even the horses which drew it. It was held as the 
ss A themselves, goes ee 5* ag rg the following details relating to her | vines, and his heart to us, without any pomp or noise, as secretly as possible, | price of the national honour. Unfortunately, the English government did 
“ 16 children : ; My vag ra * R ard great tecth torn out within the last | for fear the queen should hear of it, and be distressed Our mother had re- | anything but soothe the offended feelings of the Scotch, It almost appear- 
con a twelve days ; pe = "" 2 oh, ast, and he bore e with great resolution.— ceived particular orders on that subject from our king (Louis XIV.), pro. | ed, from their acts during the next few years, as if they considered Scotland 
“ 6 They had caused him hs aC - pain, and prevented him from sleeping. My hibiting her from tolling the bells or chanting at the reception of King | in the light of a purchased slave, whom they were eutitled to use or abuse 
> 2 daughter’s nose = still a little black from her fall ; in other respects, they | James's heart within the convent of the visitation of St. Marie de Chaillot, | as they pleased. ‘I'he consequence was, tbat the antipathy to the anion 
- 4 are both well. l£ere is an exact account of the health of all who are dear } jest it should agitate the royal widow. The young king of England, too, | became even a more decided feeling than it bad been before, and several of 
July 1 to me The royal matron, whom nature, when forming her heart so en- | nad expressly recommended us, by Milord Perth, to take every precaution | those who formerly supported it were now joined to its enemies. The vear 
“ AY tirely for the instincts of maternal and conjugal love, never intended for | to prevent the queen his mother from having the slightest idea of the time | after it had passed saw nearly the whole of Scotland ready to receive the 
“ a politician, now proceeds, as a matter of tainor moment, to speak of | of its arrival; but the sympathy of the queen defeated ail our precautions. | Pretender with open arms; even the more extreme Presbyterians joined 
= «| ublic affairs, and thus mentions the severe mortification that had recent-| The lute king had a good reason to say to bis august spouse “that she was | in this feeling. ‘God might convert him,’ they said, ‘or he may have Pro- 
Ang: ’ y been inflicted on their great adversary, William ITl., in the dismissal | flesh of his fl. sh and bone of his bone ;” fur when death had rendered his | testant children; but the union can never be good.’ ‘This crisis passed 
i of his Dutch guards: “In regard to business, the parliament of England body insensible to the wound, the queen had felt all the pain in her own | over; bat the national feeling remained unaltered. So high did it run in 
» have not had much complaisance for M. le P. d’Orange ; for they have living frame; and this was the mere to be remarked, since she knew nothing | 1713, that a determined effort was then mace to procure ao abvlition of the 
er and ext deprived him of his army, and he has himself consented to it, and passed | of what was then doing.” : : i . p 7 treaty. The leader in the movement was a most appropriate person, the 
peendens, the bill, seeing plainly th at he had no other resource.” * * ‘ ‘Oa the third day alter her arrival, being Monday, Mary Beatrice assamed very Earl of Seafield who, as chancellor of Scotland, had been conspicuous 
the ‘The tende: solicitude of M ury Beatrice for her children led her to be- | the habit of a, widow; ‘and while they were thas arraying her,’ continues | ia carrying through the ineasure, and who said, as he directed the regalia to 
stow much of her personal attention on them when they were ill. On] our good nea, ‘her majesty, observing that I was trying to look through | be taken away at the last adjournment, ‘ There's the end of an auld eang;’ 
ia, Come one occasion, when they were both confined to their chambers with severe | ber eyes into her soul, to see what effect this dismal dress bad on her mind, | which, by the way, Sir Walter Scott interprets into a piece of brutal levity, 
LN. ¥- colds, she describes herself as ** going from one to the other all day long.” | assured me that those lugubrious trappings gave her no pain, because they | though it might equally imply a m ournful feeliog on the eurl’s part at the 
h The early deaths of her three elder children rendered her naturally ap- | were in unison with her own feelings, and that it would have been very -- ete —__—__—__— meen — 
prehensive lest these beloved ones should also be snatched away; yet her distressing to herself to have dressed otherwise, or, indeed, ever to change * By the way, Miss Strickland accuses Lord Campbell of having in his 
maternal hopes were so confidently fixed on her son, that one day, when | that dress. “ For the rest of wy life,” said ber majesty, ‘* I shall never wear | recent work availed himself of her intelligence without acknowledgment. 
he was s0 seriously il! that apprehensions were entertained for his life, any thing but black. I have lovg ago renounced all vanities, and worn + Public spirit of the Whigs. t Defoe’s History of the Union, p. 366. 
she said, ** God, who has given him to me, will, I hope, preserve him to nothing in the way of dress but what was absolutely necessary; ard God § Detoe’s History of the Union, p. 587. 
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termination of a political system which he regarded with a lingering affec- | papers in the Scotsman, that real property increased between 1815 and 1845 


tien. It was this earl’s pleasure, six years after the union, to move its | to the extent of fifty-one millions, or att 
dissolution in the House of Lords, alleging as reasons certain practical} annum. There was at the first 


ievances to which Scotland had been subjected in consequence of the 
ty. The Duke of Argyle, who, as commissioner to the Scottish parlia- 
ment of 1705, had superintended the first steps towards the uuion, support- 
€d this motion, and touched on its more real cause in speaking of the ins9- 
lence with which the Scottish people and their representatives were treated 
by the Loglish, If the Earls of Marr and Loudon had remained true to 
their friends, this motion must have een carried, whatever might be its 


rate of about 11,280,000 per 
period but one banking-oflice, that of the 
Bank of Scotland, in Edinburgh: branches had been tried unsuccessfally in 
Glasgow and Aberdeen. Now there are between three and four hundred bank- 
ing-offices throughout the country, scarcely a town of fifteen hundred inhabit- 
ants being without one. In the same period, Edinburgh has advanced from 
a small, huddied, though picturesque town, to acity of unexampled beauty, 
and Glasgow from twelve thousand to three hundred thousand inhabitants. 
In short, if any one desired to see an example of what one people may be 


subsequent fate in the lower house. As it was, it was lost by a majority of under two different seta of circamstances—first under unfavourable, and 


only four voles. So near were we to forteiling the benefits since derived 
from the union of that crisis. 

The Hanover dynasty commenced next year, and the next again saw a 
rebellion break out in Scotland in behalf of the Stuarts, aa event which 
many think would have never taken place but for the union. ‘No Union!’ 
was the conspicuous inscription on the insurgents’ banner. James told the 
people ‘ he came to relieve his subjects of Scotland from the hardships they 
groaned under from the late unhappy union, and tw restore the kingdom to 
its ancrent free and happy state.’ These words would not have been used, 
if they had not been expected to find an echo in many bosoms. The gov- 
ernment put down the rebellion, and punished it; but the popular feeling 
remained the same Swords made about this period are tound inscribed 
with ‘ Prosperity to Scotland, and no union!’ Allan Ramsay employed bis 
verse to bewail the desolation brought upon Edinbargh by the departure of 
the native parliament—a point we believe to have been the theme of mach 
exaggeratiuu. Years roiled on, aud brougly the reveiliva of 1745, whica 
was also largely owing to the detested union. The Stuart manifesto on this 
occasion said, ‘ We see a nation always famous for its valour, and highly 
esteemed by the greatest of foreign potentates, reduced to the condition of 
@ province, under the specious pretence of a union with a powerful neigh- 
bour. 1a consequence of this pretended union, grievous and unprecedented 
taxes have been laid on, and levied with severity, in spite of ali ‘he repre- 
eentations that could be made to tbe contrary ; and thus have uot failed to 
produce that poverty and decay of trade which were easily foreseen to be 
the necessary consequences of such oppressive measures.’ 

It was now nearly forty years since the abhorred alliance had been ef- 
fected, yet the disgust of Scotland had experienced hardly any abatement. 
Of the strength of the feeling, we have a remarkable illustration in Mr. 
Home’s Flistory of the Rebellion. He tells us that, as Prince Charles was 
entering Holyrood palace, a respectable-looking old gentleman stepped out 
from the crowd, drew his sword, and marshalled Charles Edward along the 
piazza, and so up stairs into his apartments. It was Mr. Hepburn of Keith, 
a perfect model of ancient simplicity, manliness, and honour, whose only 
reason for joining this rising against the government was the burning sense 
he had of the wrongs and degradation inflicted upon his country by the 
anion ! 

This rebellion was also quelled; we know from the poet how hapless 
Caledonia mourned her “‘ banished peace and laurels torn.” It certainly 
was not likely that the terrors inflicted on Culloden heath, at Carlisle, 
and on Townhill, should dissolve the objections of Scotland to the treaty 
of 1707. Neither had any such substantial benefits yet accrued from the 
ancorporation with England, to serve in reconciling the malcontent Scots. 


secondly under favourable circumstances—he has only to visit Scotland, and 
compare 1707 with 1846. The general felicity of its position for man 
years has been shown in the contentedness of its people, and the little trou- 
ble they give to the central government. It is seldom that there are more 
than a thousand military in Scotland; sometimes not ev many. It has, with. 
in the last twenty years, seen its Board of Excise withdrawn to London, 
and several other public establishments centralised in like manner, without 
any grumbling. en do not seem to feel as if their interests depended in 
any appreciable degree on a few particular incomes being spent amongst 
them. Such events hardly excite a remark in the public journals. 

A question may remain, as to how far all this is owing to the act of 1707. 
Assuredly it would be wrong to ascribe the whole to this cause. Scotland 
was fortunate at the revolution in having the religion of the majority of the 
people made the religion of the state. She was fortunate in her laws, and 
many of the arrangements for their odministration, p ticularly the provin. 
cial courts under sheritts and their substitutes—men equivalent to a stipen- 
diary magistracy, but witha happy connexion with the supreme courts of 
law. The provisions for the education of the people have also been of a 
superior cburacter to thuse existing contemporaneously in most other coun- 
tries. To all these causes much of the blessings we now enjoy may no 
doubt be ascribed. Yet when every deduction has been made, a vast pro- 
portion of the beneficial change of the last hundred years is to be ascribed 
negatively and positively to the union. In consequence of that act, the en. 
ergies of the Scotch in manufactures and commerce were admitted to eqaal 
rewards with the English; a iree passage was at the same time opened to 
the admission of a superior civilisation into these northern regions ; all causes 
for dispute and contention on political subjects were taken away, and a 
unity of feeling on these points substituted. Eugland may be said to have 
benefited Scotland in the way in which all nations ought to benefit each 
other; namely, by being friends instead of enemies to each other, by sharing 
instead of appropriating advantages; and, with the natural results of this 
policy, in a reflective benefit to itself. it is only a larger foliowing out of 
the maxim to do to others as we would have them to do tous. The very 
idea of bewailing the absence of the usual marks of individuality «s a nation 
seems now to be extinguished in the Scottish mind. We look with interest 
on Holyrood palace and the regalia as memorials of the past; we feel a ro- 
mantic glow over the graceful pages of Mr. Tytler; but these are holiday 
feelings. Rationality sanctions what our living eyes behold, and in this we 
rest satisfied, in our case, at least, centralisation has bad none of its dreaded 
bad effects. It has rather done good, in removing from us those courtly 
influences which tend so much corruptionward. Perhaps, if there were a 
committee of parliament seated in Edinburgh for private bill business, it 


The fact is, the very hatred of the union tended to justify itself, by for- | would be an improvement; but beyond this, certainly nothing is needed to 


bidding the natural benefits of the measure to be realised. Into so fiercely 
disposed a country as Scotland then was, English capital could not come. 
Absorbed ina sense of her wrongs, she was little disposed to turn her 
thoughts either to agriculture or commerce. Partly from anger at her 
wrathful attitude, partly from the selfish and unenlightened policy com- 
mon to commercial men in that age, the English did all they could to re- 
press her trading energies. Even the concern which the Scots were un- 
der to make good their convictions as to national wrong and ruin, would 
help to check all advantage from their new situation. They might have 
exclaimed, asin the well-known exemplification of their national gram- 
mar, “ I will fall, and nobody shall help me.” Mr. Malcolm Laing, a 
very acute writer, admits that the nation was “ certainly far less progres- 
sive for half a century than if no union had ever been contracted”*—a 
result which we only can attribute to an actual bad effect from the union 
itself in indisposing the two nations, or one or other of them, from seek- 
ing to realise its proper advantages. The present writer was once intrust- 
ed with the temporary possession of a document which he regrets he did 
not copy, as it would have strongly illustrated the jealousy which divided 
Scot and Englishman so lately as the middle of the last century. It was 
a regularly formed bond, drawn up and largely subscribed by the trades- 
men of Edinburgh, agreeing, for sundry good and sufficient reasons, to ab- 
stain from transacting business in the smallest extent with the men called 
English Riders ; that is, commercial travellers from England! Such 
were the feelings of our country nearly fifty years after its junction with 
England had been effected. We may here recall a story of Walter Scott 
as to his grandfather hearing an old Scotch clergyman confess ‘ he never 


could bring his sermon, upon whatever subject, to a conclusion, without 


having what he called a blaud, that is, a slap, at the union.” 

This national mistake of fifty years—this faith, in which a whole genera- 
tion had gone down to death, not without its martyrs of sword and gallows 
—this delusion which had for so long worked to its own realisation—was 
at last dispelled. Men gradually ceased to distress themselves so much 
about national henour a independence, and began to think more about 
the ordinary economics of life. The spirit of resistance to the British go- 
verument was broken by the sad consequences of the last rebellion. A 
milder and juster aspect being assumed by the government itself towards 
Scotland, the people at length became’ better affected to it. Then there 
really were natural powers and capabilities in our country and its inhabi 
tants which it only required fair circumstances to educe. A change be 
comes visible about the time when George III. ascended the throne. With 
anew Monarch seemed to come oblivion for past grievances, and new 
hopes for the future. This, accordingly, is the era of that course of im- 


vement which Scotland bas steadily pursued ever since, and which is 


in itse!f'so remarkable. The native historians, as we have already had oc- 
casion to remark, usually close their narratives at 1707, saying that hence- 
forth the country has no separate history. 


complete the bappy administration of public affairs amongst us. How 
strange to reflect that, a hundred years ago, men were frantically execrating 
and even drawing their swords against what has produced such remarkable 
benefits! How bumiliating to human judgment that such blessings should 
have flowed from what was then looked on as a bane! What would the 
clergyman who never preached without a hit at the detested union think if 
he were now to awake from the grave and see the bonny leas and braes of 
Scotland bearing such crops of grain, Edinburgh a city of palaces, the very 
remotest Highlands penetrated by good roads, every firth and sea whitened 
with the broad sails of commerce, and the whole land occupied by a free, in- 
dustrious, and contented people ? 

There is surely a lesson of general utility to be derived from this review 
of a great national misjudgment? Does it not show that a beneficial measure 
may be for an age neutralised by the very erroneous way in which it is 
jadged of, and yet realised after all ? Does it not demand that passionate na- 
tional judgments of all kinds shouid give way to sober and rational conside- 
rations ? And does it not give to the most hapless nations a hope that, through 
wise laws, and the fruits of well-directed energy, the greatest blessings may 
be attained ? 

Is not the same mistake now made by Ireland ? 





SIGNOR FORMICA. 
4 Humorous Episode in the Life of Saivator Rosa, the Brigand Painter. 
«Continued. ) 
CHAPTER V. 

Signor Formica surpassed bimself, and Capuzzi, who io his younger days 
had been siage-mad, felt the old passion once more stir mightily within 
him. He kissed Mariana’s hands again and again io his ecstasy, and swore 
that he would let no evening pass without bringing her to Mussv’s thea 
tre. He extolled Signor Formica above the stars, and bore his part with 
energy in the tumults of applause that greeted the public favourite, Splen- 
diano Accoramboni was not carried away by the general enthusiasm; his 
ravity deepened at every joke, and he more than once admonished Signor 
asquale and the fair Mariana, with impressive seriousress, not to laugh 
so immoderately, naming at the same time not less than twenty diseases, 
which might be brought on by a too violent concussion of the midriff. As 
for Pitichinaccio, he was unhappy to the last degree. He had been 
obliged to place himself just behind Doctor P yramid, who overshadowed 
him completely with his great wig; he bad not, in fact, so much asa 
glimpse of the stage or the actors, and was, besides, unrelentingly badgered 
by two bold-looking women, who had taken their seats one on each side of 
him. They called him a pretty dear, a charming little signora, or rather 
signorina, since he was evidently too young to be already married. 

‘Oh, holy Valentine!’ exclaimed one, ‘ what breaking of hearis there 





There could not be a greater | will be when she fixes on the happy man! All Rome will wear the wil- 


mistake. It might more justly be said that the only portion of Scottish his- | low !’ 


tory possessing aly interest on other grounds than those of curiosity, is what 
commences about i750; the history of it is no less than this—the transition 
of a nation under law and liberty from poverty and semi-barbarism into 
comparative affluence and refinement. It is extremely interesting to watch 
the rising sympioms of improvement: the linen manufacture advancing 
from L.445,321 in 1753, to L.634,411 in 1770—the colonial trade rising to 
importance at G w-—two note-issuing banks commenced there in 1750, 
one at Dumfriesin 1766—Leith getting up whaling companies—the busi- 
ness of sea-insurance commenced in 1749—an academy erected for mathe- 
matics, nataral history, drawing, &c , at Perth—the New Town of Edin- 
burgh commenced—a society for the encouragement of arts and sciences 
set on foot in the 55, and soon after distributing a hundred and twenty pre- 
miums—the Forth and Clyde Cana! commenced (1758)—about this time 
nineteen hundred head of Scotch black cattle counted passing Berwick 
bridge in one day—a penny-post set up in Edinburgh (1773).t | One cir- 
cumstance is especially worthy of notice, as it marks a decline of national 
coer in the higher circles; the establishment of a select society in 
Edinburgh (1764) to cultivate English pronunciation, and to introduce 
English teachers into Scotland. The Blairs and Robertsons were at the 
head of it- These men had already studied themselves into a pure Eng- 
lish style of composition; aud Hume, Robertson, and Smith had distin- 
guished themselves by writings such as there could have been no reason to 
anticipate at the time of the union. Meanwhile, under Cockburn of Or- 
miston, l.ord Kames, and some other enlightened persons, the first move- 
ments had been made towards that improved tillage which has since given 
Scotland such eclat in the eyes of all Europe. Manners, too, were soften- 
ing. The bitter polemical spirit of the preceding century was sinking into 
nooks and corners ; and political divisions had lost all their former acrimony. 
To come down to the present time, and contrast the Scotland of our day 
‘with that of 1707, gives such an idea of change for the better, as it is hardly 
possible to believe real. It is nothing to say that the population has advan 
ced from one to two and a half millions, for we know the numbers may in- 
crease, ‘and not the joy.’ Bat in this time the wealth, and all that the com. 
fort ofa people depends upon, have increased in a much higher proportion. 
Take the circulating medium as a criterion The native coin called in at 
the anion was under a million, and there was no other money worth speak- 
ing of: now, of native bank-issues alone there are upwards of three millions 
Or look to the taxes. Of these the government } ng after the union, a 
buvdred and sixty thousand pounds, which was looked upon as atrociously 
oppressive : now it takes from us nine millions without a murmur. The 
increase of revenue from Evglish taxation in the interval (speaking roughly) 
bas been as 1 to 8: and from Scottish taxation has been as from 1 to 30! 
The Scottish customs were, in 1707, farmed at thirty thousand pounds: now 
the single port of Leith produces six hundred thousand! Of the total value 
of real property in 1707 we have no estimate ; but it is sufficiently instructive 
to learn, from ove of Mr. Charles Maclaren’s intelligent abstracts of public 
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* History of Scotland, ii. 404. 
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* But what a blessed day,’ said the other, ‘it will be for us poor women ! 
We shall have some chance, then, of being looked at; for of course her 
husband will shut her up.’ 

‘I’m sure I have reason to be thankful,’ resumed the first, ‘ that my 
sweetheart is laid up with the tooth-ache, and could not be here to-night.’ 
‘I would stick a knife in her,’ replied the other, ‘if I thought she were 
likely ever to come in the way of a sweetheart of mine!’ 

‘1 say—think of the cherabs her children will be !’ 

‘ If they resemble their mamma !’ 

‘And if their papa be worthy of bis lovely wife !’ 

‘Oh, Cielo! A will bea pair! We must see the wedding, Ghita—l 
would sooner not see another carnival as long as | live, than miss it!’ 

‘Who knows but the signorina may ask us to be her bridesmaids ?’ 

In this sort was Pitichinaccio persecuted the whole time of the perform- 
ance, his anguish apparently affording to his pitiless neighbours more en- 
tertainment than the talents of Formica or of Agli. Cold drops of sweat 
stood on the forehead of the unhappy little monster, he fretted and whined 
in a piteous manner, and cursed his wretched existence. 

The play at an end, Signor Pasquale waited till all the rest of the audi- 
ence had dispersed, and did not leave the theatre before the last candle was 
put oat, Splendiano having previously lighted a stump of a wax taper at it: 
Capuzzi and his party then took their way homewards. _Pitichinaccio cried 
and wept; Capuzzi, to his unspeakable torment, had to take the little 
fright on his left arm, while his right was presented to Mariana: the doc - 
tor marched on io advance with his stump of candle, which burned with a 
feeble and struggling light, making the surrounding darkness only blacker 
and more bewildering. 

They had not yet reached the Porta del Popolo, when they were sud. 
denly csscuatel by several figures, wrapped in dusky mantles; the taper 
was at the same moment struck out of Splendiano’s hand, and falling on 
the ground, was extinguished. Then, no one could tell whence, a pale red- 
dish light fell on the shrouded figures, and four wan, cadaverous faces 
stared with motionless eyes upon Doctor Pyramid, while a dismal cry burst 
from their livid lips :— 

‘ Woe ! woe! to thee, Splendiano Accoramboni! woe! woe! woe!’ 

Then began one in asepulchra) voice— 

‘Knowest thou me, Splendiano? knowest thou me? I am Cordier, the 
French painter, who was buried last week, whom, with potions oi hell, 
thou didst despatch to thy pyramid! Woe to thee, Splendiano, thy time is 
come 

Then another — 

‘ Knowest thou me, Splendiano? knowest thou me? Iam Kufner, the 
German painter, whom, with pills of Orcus, thou didst despatch to thy py- 
ramid! Woe to thee, thy time is come!’ 

Then a third— 

*‘ Knowest thou me, Splendiano—knowest thou me? Iam Liers, the 
Flemish painter, whom, with powders of Erebus, thou didst despatch w the 
pyramid, and didst diddle his brother out of three pictures! Woe to they, 
Splendiano, thy time is come'’ 

Then the fourth— 








‘Kaoowest thon me, Splendiano—knowest thou me! 1 am Ghigi, the 
Neapolitan painter, whom, with potion, and pill, and powder, one more in- 
fernal than the other, thou didst despatch to thy pyramid! Woo, woe, woe 
to thee, Splendiano, thy time is come!’ 

And then the four broke out in hideous concert— 

Woe! woe! woe to thee, Splendiano Accoramboni! thy time is come! 
—to the pyramid with thee!—tothe pyramid with thy body, and to Tarta- 
ras with thy soul, where thine own patients shall doctur thee, aud thou sialt 
take physic for ever and ever!’ 

With these words, the dead men flung themselves npon the ii!-fated doc- 
tor, lifted him by the legs and arms from the ground, and, with a wild 
* Hallo! hallo !' carried him away like a whirlwind. 

Frightened as Signor Pasquale had been at first, he recovered his courage 
wonderfully when he saw it was only his frienc Accoramboni who had in- 
curred the displeasare of the other world. Pitichinaccio had stuck his head, 
flower-garden and all, under Capuzzi’s mantic, and clung sv fast to the old 
gevtleman’s neck that it was lost labour trying to shake him off. 

‘ Be not frightened,’ said Capuzzi te his niece, when nothing more was to 
be seen of the spectres nor of Dr, Pyramid— be not frightened, my sweet, 
my precious dove! Cling to me, my treasure, my idol, my life! I will 
_ thee ; with me thou art safe, my soul, now that there is no danger. 
My worthy friend Splendiano, we have seen the last of him ! Oh, blessed 
St. Bernard, who wast thyself a skilful doctor, avd didst expedite many a 
Christian to paradise, help bim, if these hot-headed young painters, whom 
he despatched perhaps with somewhat more than professional speed to his 
ovramid, should in revenge break lis iuveluablo ueck! At least, blessed 
saiut, fur the honour of the profession, preserve him from his patients in the 
other world! Ah me! who will now sing the bass to my canzoni? And 
this dog of a Pitichinaccio squeezes my windpipe together to that degree, 
that, between that and the fright about Splendiano, I shali not be able to 
sing in tune, perhaps, these six weeks tocome. Don’t be trightened, my 
Mariana—don’t, my bird, my angel—it is all over.’ 

Mariana assured uncle that she had got quite over the fright, and could 
very well walk without assistance, and leave his right arm at oo to help 
in undoing Pitichinaccio’s grapple. Capuzzi, however, only held her the 
closer to his side, and declared that be would not, for any price in the 
world, let her be separated so much as a s'ngle step froin him in this awful 
darkness. 

At this moment, as Signor Pasquale, in the most pleasaui mood, was re- 
suming the march homewards, there sprang up suddenly, at his very feet, as 
if out of the bowels of the earth, four horrible shapes, which grinned upon 
him with faces that shone with unearthly fire, and raised such a hideou 
cronking, hissing, nooting, whistling, and howling, as if all the frogs, ravens, 
serpents, owls, wolves, and wild-cats in the world had all at once broken 
out in chorus, 

‘Won, wou, wou!’ yelled they—‘ wah, wah, wah! Pasquale Capuzzi! 
poor devil! old fool! love-sick ass! How d’ye do,-—Pasquale—how d’ye 
do t—whoo—woo—-hoo! Don’t ye know us, Pasquale Capuzzi? Poor 
devil! poor devil! don’t you know your comrades !—your comrades, old 
fool! love-sick ass! We're devils, Pasquale !—poor deviis, like you!— 
we’re old fools :—ho, ho, ho !—we’re the infernal cupids !—we're the devils 
that make old fools fallin love! Glad to see you, Pasquale !—very glad to 
see you, poor devil!—come to look for you, old foo: !—come to take you 
witb us, love-sick ass! Oho! obo! and Pitichinacciv, ioo!—take Pitichi- 
naccio, too !—-whoo, whoo, whoo !’ 

And breaking oul again into a frightful uproar of diabvlical noises, they 
precipitated themselves upon the old man, who, with his interestiug burden, 
was at once borne to the ground, while the most lameniable shrieks and cries 
rose from the two terrified creatures. 

Mariana bad with difficulty disengaged her arin. so aa not to fall with 
ber uncle. She sprang aside, and the next moment found herself clasped in 
the arms of one of the devils, who whispered softly in her ear— 

‘Mariana! my Mariana! at last itis done! My comrades will bear the 
old man far, far away, while we find a safe retreat!’ 

Mariana responded only by clinging to the arm of hee lover. 

But on a sudden torches blazed all round, and Antonio felt himself 
wounded in the shoulder: he turned, a ruffian stood close tu him, with knife 
already uplifted to repeat the stroke; at the same he perceived that his 
three friends were evgaged with a superior number of sdirri. Antonio’s 
sword was out of the sheath in a moment, and the villain who had attack- 
ed him in so assassin-like a manner was speedily cmpelled to give way. 
He then joined his comrades, and the four, standing back to back, presented 
on every side a formidable front to their assailants. Gallantly, however, as 
the little party fought, the combat was too unequal to be long doubtfal ; 
and the sbirri would soon have gained a complete victory, had not two men 
suddenly thrown themselves, with a loud shout, into the midst of the 
melee, one of whom, for a beginning, felled to the ground the antagonist 
who was giving most trouble to Antonio. The battle lasted bat a few mo- 
men's longer; the guardians of the peace were decisively routed, and, 
teaving several of their number wounded on the pavement, fled, with cries 
for help, towards the Porta del Popolo. ; , 

Salvator Rosa—it was no one else that had come to Antonio's aid— 
thought only of improving the victory, and urged a hot pursuit of the flying 
foe. Antonio and the young painters, who were disguised as devils, de- 
sired nothing better; but Mario Agli, who had accompanied Salvator, and, 
old as he was, had strack as lustily as e’er a youth of tuem il, held this to 
be unadvisable; first, because it was not exactly their object to take 
Rome ; and secondly, because it was decidedly their object ‘0 avoid being 
taken themselves, which would inevitably be the result of their following 
the sbirri to the guard-house. [t was some time before the younger men, 
whose blood the battle had stirred, could be brought to take this prosaie 
view of their position. At last, Salvator laughed aloud and cried— 

‘Agliis right! We have thrown our enemy out oi the window, and 
now, in the heat of our valour, would leap out after him. Couic, let us go 
to Nicolo Musso’s.’ 

Musso inhabited a small house not far from his theatre, and here he joy- 
fully received our adventurers. The devils washed the phospborus from 
their faces, and Antonio, who had received no burt bat the trifling one in 
his shoulder, gave proof that he had not quite forgoiten his old ‘rade, by the 
expeditious and skilful way in which he dressed the equally inconsiderable 
wounds of his friend Salvator, Agli, and the young painters. 

The wild and daring plan, the failure of which we bave seen, would 
have been attended with complete success, had not Salvator and Antonio 
omitted to take into their account one person, the ex-bravo and ex-police- 
man, Michele. ‘This ruffian had followed Capuzzi to the theatre, by the 
latter’s orders, though at some distance, as the old man was ashamed that 
such a ragamoffin should be supposed to form part of his retinue. The same 
order was observed in returning home. When the ghosts appeared, Mi- 
chele, who feared neither heaven nor the other place, at once smelt a rat, 
ran off, shrouded by the night, to the Porta del Popolo, and brought the 
sbirri, who, as we have seen, arrived at the critical moment, when the devils 
were on the point of raoning away with Capuzzi, as the dead people had 
done with Doctor Pyramid. ; 

In the heat of the engagement, one of the young painters had observed a 
huge fellow—who, no doubt, was Michele—run_ towards the gate, with 
Mariana, apparently insensible, in bis arms, Signor Pasquale following with 
a nimbleness incredible for his time of life, unless on the hypothesis that he 
had got quicksilver in his legs. Something that looked gaucy and glaring 
in the torchlight bung toSignor Pasquale’s mantle, aud wailed and sobbed ; 
it is more than probable that this was Pitichinaccio. P 

The next morning Splendiano Accoramboni was found at the foot of the 
pyramid of Cestius, rolled up into a ball, and stufled into his great peruke, 
in which he had fallen as fast asleep as a dormouse. When awaked, he 
talked incoherently, and was under the impression that he was in the other 
world; und, when disabused, with some difficulty, of this ballucination, 
and brought home, he first retarned thanks to the Virgin and ail the saints 
for his deliverance; then he threw all his essences, tinctures, pills, pow- 
ders, and electuaries out of the window, and his receipt books into the fire; 
and finally he made a vow, to prescribe no more physic as long as he lived, 
but to cure his patients for the future by a new method of bis own, W hich 
could involve no such awfal retribution as be had been threatened with in 
the next world. The new method consisted chiefly in looking at the pa- 
tient, which Signor Splendiano did with wunderful gravity. To assist o 
effects of this treatment, certain mysterious movements were made with the 
hands, before the patieut’s face, and along the surface of bis body, sometimes 
with contact, sometimes without; and, for all medicine, he bad water to 
drink, which Splendiano had previously pointed at, in a peculiar manner, 
with his forefinger. ; ‘ lite 

Doctor Pyramid now began to be looked on asa kind of saint, 4” "hi 
said that his patients had glimpses of paradise before they went ane ve “ : 
next to not going there at all, is no doubt the most satisiaciory ty ~ > 
can happen toa sick person. The other doctors laughed al mt th Sos 
thod, but Splendiano thought the laugh would be on his per : Aes yl 
world——* Where,’ said he, ‘ they that have given physic — ry . As ee ; 
and I, who have but looked at my patients, shall but be looked at by them 
again.’ . le’e dicnatrette vi- 

But, to retarn to our story—the day after Signor Pas quae § Cisastrous vi 
sit to the theatre, Antonio declared ~4 his friend that he had voy 4 . rv with 
stratagem, that he would force his way into Capuzz!s oO Me ignt, ie 
the old miscreant through if he offered resistance, and carry off Mariana be- 
fore his eyee. 
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‘ The plaa is a good one,’ said Salvator ; ‘ you make at once for the near- 
est sanctuary—’ — : 

‘The Triuita dei Monti,’ said Antonio— 4 

‘ Just so; and as you would infallibly be in the clutch of the sbirri a good 
while before you could reach it on foot, no doubt you have made arrange- 
ments for transporting yourself and Mariana, that short distance, through 
the air. Llike the plan well—on!y keep pretty high up, you'd better, or 
they may shoot you flying.’ 

“Incorrigible mocker!’ cried Antonio; ‘with your grave face, I was sure 
at first you were ia carnest.’ y 

‘Well! I’m in earnest now, without a grave face,’ said Salvator, laughing. 
‘No, no, my good Antonio, force will do nothing for us in this business : 
Signor Pasquale is on his guard, and, so far from having done with strata- 
gem, we have not yet rightly begun with it. An open attack offers no 
chance whatever of success. Besides, our prank of last night made a terri- 
ble noise; the gentle slambers of the police are dissipated, and we may 
look to have their bright eyes upon us for awhile. Stratagem! it is now 
that we must begin to show them whatstratagem is! You know— 


‘« He that will laugh and live while here, 
Must scheme and sconce one half the year; 
He that woile here will live and laugh, 
Must sconce and scheme the other half.’ 


That's what Monna Caterina says, and though she does say it, it’s true. 
After all, Antonio, we laid our plans, this last time, like real hare-brained 
giddy pates. Just think, if our coup had taken effeci—if you had got off 
with your Mariava—where would you have taken her to? Where kept her 
hid? How mauaged to get the knot tied in such a barry that Capuzzi, when 
he did find you, should only find that he had lost his labour? All this ought 
to have been settled beforehand, and we had not bestowed a thought on any 
one point of it: Well, we will be wiser next time. Ina few days, you 
sball carry off your Mariana in earnest: I have taken Nicolo Musso and 
Forwica into our counsels, and, in concert with them, contrived something 
that can hardiy fail. Sv keep up your courage, caro ; Signor Formica will 
come to your help’ : ‘al b ; 

‘ Signor Formica?’ cried Antonio, in rather a disparaging tone, ‘ what 
can Signor Formica, poor baffoon, do for me ?’ é 

‘ Ho, ho!’ cried Salvator, ‘ no disrespect to Signor Formica, I beg! Do 
you not know, then, that Formica is a what shall I call it ?—a sort 
of conjuror, who has strange arts, mysterious resources, at his command,— 
though he makes no vulgar — of them? [ tell you, Signor Formica 
will come to your heip, my boy,—and so will old Mario Agli; yes, the 
excellent Doctor Graaiauo, from Bologna, is also enlisted in our plot; and 
has an important part to play in it, too. You shall carry off the lady of 
your thoughts, Master Antonio, out of Nicolo Musso’s theatre !’ ‘ 

‘ As if the Pasquale Capuzzi would ever again be induced to go to Nico- 
lo Musso’s theatre !’ said Antonio, incredulously. 

‘ He will be induced,’ replied Salvator; ‘ that is not the most difficult 

art ot the busiuess ; the real difficulty will be to bring him there without 

bis cronies, who would spoil ail our sport. But, be that as it may, Antonio, 
your care now must be to be in readiness to leave Rome with Mariana as 
soon as the favourable moment arrives. You shall go to Florence, where 
your name is already a household word, and where, you Know, the being 
my friend is a recommendation of more weight than it is here at Rome 
We must be quiet a couple of days, and see what will turnup. Once 
more, Antoniv, bv hopeful; Formica will help.’ 














CHAPTER VI. 


Signor Pasqrale knew bat too well who was at the bottom of the mishap 
that had befa.ten him and Doctur Pyramid near the Porta del Popolo, and 
great was his wratl against Antonio and Salvator, the latter especially, 
whom he very justly he!d tor the moving spirit in the whole business. He 
took great pains tu com/ort Mariana, who was quite i]l—with fright, as she 
said, but in reality with vexation, that the accursed Michele with his sbirri 
had torn her from ber lover. Margarita brought her continual intelligence 
of Antonio, and on the enterprising Salvator she anchored all her hopes. 

Some time had elapsed since the events related in the last chapter, when 
one day about noon, Michele came up stairs, and told Signor Pasquale there 
was a gentleman below, who insisted upon seeing Signor Pasquale Capuz 
zi, to whom he had so.nething of importance to say. 

‘Ob! all ye heavenly hosts,’ screamed the old man in a frenzy; ‘don’t 
you know, great booby, that | am never—never at home to strangers ?’ 

‘ Body of Bacchus!’ swore Michele, ‘1 could not send so five a gentle- 
man away from ihe <loor, like a begging capuchin. He is an oldish gen- 
tleman, too, and Lath a pretty speech; he calls himself Signor Nicolo 
Musso.’ 

‘Nicolo Musso,’ thought Capuazzi; ‘ what can he went with me 7’ 

Therewith he locked the door very carefully, and weut down stairs with 
Michele, in order to speak with Nicolo at the house door. 

* My very excellent Signor Pasquale,’ said Nicolo Masso, with a polite 
bow, as soon as he saw the old man, ‘ how rejoiced am [ to make your ac- 
quaintance! Nay, sir, [ assure you there lives not in Rome the man, whom 
1 were so proud to greetas my friend! You know not, Signor Pasquale, 
how much you have placed me in your debt. Since you were seen, sir, in 
my theatre—yvu, a main of such approved taste, of so profound science—so 

reat a critic, su great a virtuoso, so great an artist—I1 say,since you, Signor 


asquale, were seen, countenancing the humble performances with which | 


I endeavour to entertain the people of Rome, it is not too much to say that 
my renown and my receipts have doubled. Good heavens! with what 
indignation, with what grief did I hear of the scandalous manner in which 
you had been abused on your way home from my theatre—you and your 
respectable frieuas! Iu tbe name of all that we revere, my dear sir, let 
not me and my tieatre bear the blame of this audacious outrage, the au- 
thors of which, I trust, we shall yet see brought to condign punishment! Do 
not Withdraw your patronage from me—let not your first visit,be your last.’ 

_*Good Signor Nicolo,’ returned the old geuleman, with his customary 
simper, ‘be assured that [| never—never in my life—experienced more 
pleasure than iu your theatre. Your Formica, your Agli, are players, my 

ood sir, whom, | will venture to say, you may defy the world to rival! 

ut I had a grave clarm, signor—a very grave alarm, indeed, excellent Sig- 
nor Nicolo Masso, on my way home from your admirable eutertainment ; 
an alarm which bad nearly cost me my life, not to meution that of my wor- 
thy friend, Signor Splendiano Accoramboni—a man, my dear sir, whom to 
know is to—a—contemplate with feelings of the most peculiar description. 
No, Signor Nicolo, I think of your theatre with delight, my worthy sir— 
but of the way to it with horror! Establish yourself in the Piazza del Po- 
polo, in the Strada de! Babuino, or here in the Strada Ripetta, and an even- 
img shail not pass without seeing methere ; but oat of the Porta del Popo- 
lo, in the night time, no power on earth shall bring me !’ 

‘Itis a severe blow, sighed Nicolo Muzso— more so than, perhaps, you 
think, Signor Pasquale ; in fact, all my hope was in you. I reckoned, my 
dear sir, with great confidence, on your aid.’ 

On my aid, Siguor Nicolo?’ asked the old man greatly surprised: ‘in 
what way could / aid you, my worthy sir?’ 

_* My good Signor Pasquale,’ answered Nicolo, passing at the same time 
his ee ona over his eyes, and speaking in a tremulous voice—' my 
& our liedeVavteeon’ ne = have remarked that we here and there, 
snaieeliate man ‘roduce an attempt-—I will call it no more than 

 empt—at 4 song. Now, I have long had it in view—I will say it to 
you in contidence—to bring in, by degrees, more and more of this sort of 
thing, to give the entertainment, gradually, a decided musical character, to 
get = orchestra—in short, to convert my poor little theatre, ia spite of the 
tr tet Zomponee i ay ogas bersnse, You, Signor Gnpazt ar 
of a host of de cpolelag: Yeas mi haga a3 on bepress tga now J 
clu sive—poasession of the st ba Sign Pet ~ peeved an 
20 bon: So anetante dy — . ignor Pasquale ! IT came hither this day 
compositions, tnat | t ‘ ork you—to say, “‘ Let me have your immortal 

E y tnat Y may bring them out in my humble theatre, to the best 
of my poor ability! 

‘ Good Signor Nicolo,’ said the old man 
pleasure, ‘ what sort of place is this for yor 
tion together 7 —In the open street! 


, ell his features beaming with 
1 and me to carry on a Conversa- 
t ‘ Shall I trouble you, my excellent sir, 
to mount a pair of, L grieve to say, very steep stairs, and to let me see you 
in my poor dwelling ¢? : 
The invitation was promptly accepted; the two old gentlemen ascended 
to Capuzzi’s apartments, which they had hardly entered, before Signor 
Pasquale dragged down whole reams of dusty music from the upper golves 
of a book-caze, spread out on a music-desk the first sheet thet came to his 
hand, seized his guitar, and broke out into the howlin 


. ~ g and screeching which 
he most religiously believed tu be the counterpart o ' 


) ft the song of abngels.— 
Nicolo seemed translated into the seventh heaven; he Clasped his hands 
he sighed, he growed, he panted, he cried at every pause of the mu ic, 
‘ Ah, bravo! br wviasitno ! ali dove soa ! bravo !—ah, benedetto! benedet- 
tissimo Capuzzi!’—till at length, his feelings quite overmasteriug him, he 
flung himself at the feet of the old man, aud embraced his knees with so 
much energy, that Siguor Pasquale screamed with pain and cried— 
‘Saints of heayen!—let go my knees, Signor Nicolo—you’re killing 
me! ; 
‘No, never, Signor Pasquale,’ exclaimed Nicolo,’ wi!l I riso from this 
suppliant posture, until you promise me those divine, ths» incomparable 





airs you have just sung, that Formica may sing them the day after to-morrow 





in my theatre |’ 

‘You are a man of taste,’ said Pasquale, writhing with pain—‘ you're a 
man of profound insight; in what better hands could I place my composi- 
tions than yours? You shall have all “7 airs—all, Signor Nicolo—only let 
go my knees! But, oh, heavens! I shall not hear them sung—my divine 
masterpieces! Ah! ah! you're killing me! Let go—let go—my knee— 
—ee—ees, Signor Nicolo!’ ; 

‘No, Signor Pasquale,’ answered Nicelo; ‘never will I let go your 
knees, until you give me your word to go to my theatre the day after to- 
morrow ’ 

‘If it were in the Strada Ripetta, or even in the Piazza del Popolo!’ 
gasped the tortured Capuzzi. 7 al Pha 

‘Ah yes! if 1 had permission to set it up within the walls ! said his tor- 
mentor; ‘ but you know the prohibition as well as I, Signor Pasquale. 
But what is it you fear? A new attack? A repetition of the outrage of 
the other night? Do you think, then, that the Romans, when _they have 
heard your airs, will not conduct you home in triumph, and with torches 
enough to turn the night into day? And suppose they should not—sup- 
pose it possible that they should not—why, then, I myself and my faithiul 
comrades will take our swords, which I promise you we know how to use, 
Signor Pasquale, and will escort you to your dwelling.’ 

‘You yourself will escort me, Signor Nicolo, with your comrades? I 
pray you, what may be their number ?’ 

“You will have an escort of from eight to ten tall fellows, Signor Pas- 
quale. Hesitate no longer, worthy sir! lend a favourable ear to the peti- 
tion of your most devoted admirer !’ 
| * Formica, said Signor Pasquale, masingly, ‘has a fine voice; I should 
like to hear him sing those airs. 

‘ Hesitate no longer,’ cried Nicolo again, giving the old man’s lean shanks 
a cruel squeeze. 

‘You engage,’ said Pasquale, ‘to place me within my own doors unmo- 
lested 2’ 

‘I stake my honour and life on it,’ answered Nicolo, pressing the skinny 
joints together with a gripe of iron. ‘ 

‘ Enoogh, Signor Nicolo!’ yelled the old man; ‘I am satisfied! I pro- 
| mise to be in your theatre the day after to-morrow.’ 

Nicolo Musso sprang in an instant to his feet, and strained Capuzzi to 
his breast till he was black in the face. 

At this moment, Mariana entered the room, and, walking straight np to 
the amazed Nicolo Musso, she said in a tone of indignation— 

‘Is it possible, Signor Nicolo, that you would attempt to allure my dear 
uncle into your theatre again, which he has so much reason to regret hav- 
ing ever visited? No, sir, I will never consent to his being again exposed 
to such danger! Dearest uncle! you will stay at home—will you not ?— 
for your own Mariana’s sake! You will not venture out a second time, in 
the dark night, and to that horrid, lonesome, wild place, outside the Porta 
del Popolo !’ 

Signor Pasquale stood as if thunderstruck, gazing at his niece with wide- 
opened mouth and eyes. As soon as he could speak, he blessed her, called 
| her his love, bis life, his loadstar, and explained to her, at great length, 
how Signor Nicolo Musso had not only pledged his honour and life that 
all should go well, but had even promised his own escort, and that of his 
whole company, in order that no possible mishap might befal so honoured 
a guest on his way home from the theatre.’ 

‘Signor Nicolo’s escort!’ cried Mariana—‘ why, dearest uncle, Signor 
Nicolo is the very person you have most to fear! Forgive me, Signor Ni- 
colo, that I say it in your presence, but you cannot deny that you are the 
intimate friend of Salvator Rosa; you are acquainted, for aught I know, 
with Antonio Scacciati, and—God forgive my if I do you injustice !—I fear, 
I fear, signor, you are seeking to entice my uncle and gow to your 
theatre, only that you may deliver us, without a chance of escape, into 
their hands !’ 

‘ What a suspicion!’ exclaimed Nicolo, in dismay ; ‘ what a shocking 
suspicion, signorina! Have | so bad a name, here in Rome, that you can 
imagine me capable of such abominable treachery? Well, then, since you 
have such an opinion of me—since you so grievously misconstrue my offer 
of an escort, cannot you bring Michele, to whom, as I have heard, you 
owed your rescue the other night?—Bring Michele, signor Pasquale, and 
lethim take a dozen or two of sbirri with him,—that, I hope, will be a 
guard above suspicion, Signorina Mariana. Of course you will not expect 
me to fill my benches with gentlemen who do not pay ; but they shal! wait 
for you at the door of the theatre, and surely you can apprehend no danger 
then ?’ 

‘ Signor Nicolo,’ said Mariana, gravely, ‘I see that I have done you in- 
justice, and [ ask your pardon; the proposal that you have just made proves 
| your sincerity, and puts my suspicions to shame. And yet I cannot—I can- 
not overcume the anxiety | feel about my dear—my beloved uncle. It 
may be childish, but I still cannot help entreating you, dearest—dearest un- 
cle, not to venture—not to expose yourself even to impossible dangers—not 
to incur even a risk that does not exist! 1 feel that I talk nonsense—J know 
I am unreasonable, but—love always is !’ 

Signor Pasquale was in an agony of delight; he cast himself at Maria- 
na’s feet, he Kissed her hands, he tried to speak, but tears choked his ut- 
terance, and he brought out only inarticulate, gurgling cries, like those of 
adrownipvg man. Atlast, words found way, and he faltered, with siream- 
ing eyes and clasped hands:— 

‘O sweet confession! O blessed unreasonableness! O dear anxiety! O 
beatific evidences of a love that turns earth into heaven! Ever my Maria- 
nina, talk such angelic nonsense, and let all human sense be silent 
and listen! Nevertheless, my dove! nevertheless, apple of myeye! 1 do 
trust you will put away your precious fears for this turn. You do not know 
the enjoyments that awaits you! Learn, then, my soul!—learn, that you 
will hear, at Nicolo’s theatre, the divine, the celestial, the—the—what shall 
[say {—in short, Marianina, you will hear the airs which, if our Lady 
could hear in paradise, she wuuld forbid the angels ever to sing any other 
music !—-the immortal airs of your Capuzzi himself!’ 

The inducement was more than Mariana could resist, and she ceaséd to 
oppose the visit to the theatre. Signor Pasquale was beside himself for 
joy; Mariana had contessed her love, his airs were to be sung to overflow- 
| ing bouses ; laurels, as well as myrtles awaited him—what could add to his 
| felicity? Inhis hour of triumph, bowever, he forgot not the friends 
| who had been faithful to him in days less bright: Doctor Pyramid and Pi- 
| tichinaccio, he resolved should go with him, as on the former occasion. 
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ing to the scene of the supposed deeds of blood. Poot little Piticbinaecio 
lay motionless on the pavement; Michele, armed with an awful bludgeon, 
was in the very act of smiting Splendiano Accoramboni to the 

while Signor Pasquale, who seemed to have received his -down 
blow, but just befure, gathered himself up with a grim aspect, and rushed at 
the ex-bravo, rapier in hand : daylight, or rather torchlight, would infallibly 
have been let into Michele, had not three or feur pereons thrown them- 
selves upon the old man, and pinned his arms fast to bis sides. 

Michele, as the glare of the numerous lights disclosed the evidences of 
his prowess, stood as if stupified, gazing with speechless horror on the well- 
known figures that lay senseless at his feet—fragments of broken guitars 
scattered round them, bearing a mute and touching witness to the gentle 
purpose in which they had been so frightfully interrupted. Then, as by 
degrees the blackness of the deed he had done became apparent in its ebon 
dye to his mental vision, he suddenly burst into a roar like a baited bull, 
placked his hair from his head in handsfull, lang himself on his belly before 
Siguor Pasquale, aud howled for mercy, til! the old gentleman tarned with 
looks of anguish to the persons who still held his arms, and exclaimed— 

* As ye are men and Christians, leave my hands at liberty, if not to ram 
this bellowing beast through the body, yet at least to stop my ears '’ 

Neither the doctor nor Pitichinaccio, it was ascertained, received any 
hurts of consequence; they had been so effectually cudgelled, however, 
that they could stir neither hand nor fvot, and had to be carried home. 

All this ill-luck was of SignorPasquale’s own brewing ; bitterly angered, 
as the reader will remember, by Salvator’s and Antonio’s serenade, he had 
promised Michele a couple ot scudi, to give the next night-singers, whe 
should halt beneath bis windows, a sound drubbing. That was quite im 
Michele’s line ; he provided himseli, accordingly, with the periious-looking 
plant we lately ubserved in his hand, and took his station every night be- 
hind the street-door of the house he, as well as Signor Pasquale, lived in. 

Now it chanced that Mariana, the day after the serenade, had talked of 
the enchanting effect of music at night, and had said that, much as she 
hated Salvator anc Antonio, especially the latter, still the sound of their 

uitars and voices, floating up io her window so mysteriously out of the 
“arkness below, was a thing she could never forget, and to which she 
could have listened for ever. ‘These expressions were not thrown away on 
Signor Pasqaale, who determined ere long to surprise his lady-love with a 
serenade ot his own composing, which he sedulously practised with his two 
cronies for the purpose, and which, he felt confident, would completely 
drive that of the two painters out of Mariana’s rernembrance. 

It was on the night before that of his anticipated triumph in Nicolo 
Musso’s theatre, that Capuzzi sicle oui, unknown to his niece, and, calling 
firston Doctor Pyramid, then on Pitichinaccio, led them, guitar in hand, to 
the Sirada Ripetti. But scarce had they struck the first accords of the 
symphony, before Michele, to whom it had never occurred to Capuzzi to 
say anything of his intentions, in high glee at the idea oi at length earning 
his two scudi, made one spring trom his hiding-place into the midst of the 
singers, and laid about him like a Trojan. What followec, we know. 
That either Signor Splendiano or Pitichinaccio sheuld now accompany 
their patron to Musso’s theatre, was out of the question; there was not the 
remotest chance of their being out of bed fora week to come. Signor Pas- 
quale himself had come off with the tewest blows: his bones, indeed, were 
as sore as any one’s need be, but he must have been as completely disabled 
as his friends were, to have been induced to stay away from the scene of 
so perfect a triumph—so plenary an apotheosis—as the approaching even- 
ing was to bring him. Conclusion in our next. 





THE WATER CURE. 


({Mesers. Wiley and Putnam have just republished Dr. Gully’s volume 
on this popular subject, trom which we make the following extract.] 


DETAILS OF THE WATER CURE AND EXPLANATION OF THEIR ACTION, 


Division of the processes—Hot and warm fomentations—Packing in damp 
towels and sheets—Sitz baths—Abdominal and local compresses—Drip- 
ing or rubbing sheets—Shallow bath—The douche—The sweating pros 
cess—Foot and hand baths—Other ablutions and frictions—Water drink- 
ing—Diet, air, and exercise, 

The processes of water treatment have been multiplied by charlatanism 
as well as by ingenuity and judgment. Water has been squirted in all im- 
aginable ways, and has been made to flow from all directions in all kinds 
of streams, upon the human body; and complexity has been largely em- 
ployed to lure such persons as simplicity might fail to attract. This is all 
very well for those who see nothing in the water cure but an ‘ establish- 
ment in full operation,’ and rely more upon the possession of ‘every 
variety bath,’ than of the requisite knowledge to apply water. Patients 
may be for atime amused, or their confidence and hope re-excited by such 
contrivances as ‘ascendiug douche baths’ ‘wave baths,’ ‘ascending sitz 
baths,’ S&c., but, although I have seen very many at Malvern who have 
gone through all these ingenuities elsewhere, they had never had their dis- 
eases explained to them, and were pretty nearly as far from a cure as ever. 
And so it will ever be when the lucrativ of the water cure is more 
considered than its philosophy, and so long a8 professional nen, by holding 
back from investigation of the subject, allow so excellen! a plan of treat- 
ment to be usurped by non-professional adventures and soi-disamé * doe- 
tors. 

Putting these contrivances aside, I shall confine myself, in this chapter, 
to the explanation of those processes which are essentiv! to the water 
treatment of chronic disease, and the varied modifications in the application 
of which suffice to meet all cases that are proper to be submitted to that 
treatment. Any precise division of them it may be difficult to make ; bat 
as in chronic disease we have recognized one condition,which is that of 
aclive irritation of the viscera, and requires to be subdued, lowered, and 
another condition, which is that of depression and obstruction, and requires 
to be roused, stimulated, and to have tone imparted: so these processes 
of the water cure may be divided into such as are adapted for subduing 
irritative and inflammatory action and such as have the power of giving 
tone to, of stimulating, and rousing organs whose functicu is at a low ebb, 
or obstructed and torpid. Modifications, however, of one Or two process- 
es may be so made as to make them either sedative or tonic, as the sitz 
bath, a long duration of which is lowering and sedative, whilst a short du- 
ration is tonic and stimulating. But these instances are not numerous 
enough to warrant sub-divisions : and J therefore proceed to treat, in the first 
placc, of those applications whose general effect is to subdue irritation, 





But here a difficulty aruse, Signor Splendiano had, he declared, passed a 
night of horrors, that time, by the tomb of Cestius ; the whole cemetery had 
| come to life, aad a hundred fleshless arms had been stretched out to him, 
and from all sides, woeful voices had complained of his purges. which 
griped them even in the grave. All this bad affected the Doctor's nerves ; 
he dreamed dreams—had presentiments—found omens in everything that | 
happened him, and was ina fair way to become a regular ghost-seer. 

Pitichinaccio was not to be persuaded that hia and Signor Pasquale’s as- 
sailants were anything else but devils out of the flaming pit, and cried and 
roared if that eventful night were only mentioned. Ali Signor Pasquale’s 
protestations, that the whole had been an impadent masquerading trick of | 
Antonio Scacciati’s and Salvator Rosa's (for which he hoped yet to make them 
pay dear), were of no avail, for Pitichinaccio swore, with many tears, that 
notwithstanding his fright and his anguish of mind, he had distinctly recog 
nised the devil Fanfareilo, not only by the voice but by the inhuman way 
in which that demon had pinched his belly, which was black and blue still 
to prove the fact. 

Judge if Signor Pasquale had an easy task, in moving the two friends to 
tempt with him, again, the treacherous way to Musso’s theatre! Splendi 
anno, in fact, was not to be brought so much as to listen to the proposal, 
till he was fortunate enough to obtain from a Bernardine friar a consecrated 
musk-pouch, to be worn about the neck, and tbe smell of which neither 
devil nor dead man could stand: as for Pitichinaccio, he was unable to 
resist the promise of a box of candied grapes, though he would by no means 
consent a second time to bring the devil on his back by putting on petti- 
coats, but made it an express article in the treaty that he should go like an 
abbate, in his own cassock and wig. 

Now, it would have quite disconcerted the plans of Salvator and Antonio, 
if Capuzzi were accompanied by his cronieson the present occasion; great, 
therefure, was their perplexity, when advised, through Margarita, how 
matters stood and sorely at their wits’end were they both, how to pat the 
medico and the musico olf the expedition. The time, however. was too short 
to play these worthies auy new trick, and goodness knows what cruel 
disappointment might not have awaited our two lovers, if heaven had not 
sent them an unexpected, and certainly a most unintentional ally, in the 
person of Michele, the ex-bravo ! ; 

It was the night before that on which Signor Pasquale and his friends 
Were to visit the theatre; there was no moon, and the darkness was in- 
tense, when, on a sudden, the most terrific outery ever heard from buman } 
lips was raised on the Strada Ripetii, just under Capuzzi’s windows—such 
a swearing, shrieking, scolding, accompanied with the sound of unmereiful 
blows that all the neighbourhood was alarmed, and the police, who had 
just been in pursuit of a murderer, but only came up in time to see him 
‘ bite his thumb’ at them from the privileged ground cf Piazza di Spagna, 
burried to the spot with their torches, believing that two or three marders, 
at least, were going on here at once. Sirange was the spectacle that met | 
their eyes, and those of the crowd that came, attracted by the noise, flock- ; 


| 











1, HOT AND WARM FOMENTATIONS. 


This invaluable mode of applying water was first put forward in this 
country by myself in the Lectures by Broussais, which I published in the 
year 1345. Among the French it has long been esteemed and practised. 
| know no more powerful agent for subduing a certain phase of visceral ir- 
ritation, and I employ it very frequently, Although a simple remedy, it is 
very little known or practised in this country, and I shall therefure state the 
mode of its application, which I shall not do with the other water cure ap- 
pliances, they having been described again and again, until the public who 
read works on the water treatment must be wearied of it. No English 
work on the water care speaks of fomentations such as those now under 
consideration. 

A piece of flannel thrice folded is placed into a dry basin, and very hot 
or warm water is poured on it sufficiently to soak it. ‘The flanne! is them 
put into the corner of a towel, which is twisted round it and wrung until 
the flannel is only damp. It is taken out of the towel and immediately 
placed over the part to be fomented, and upon it is placed a double fold of 
thick flannel, dry, or part of a light blanket. The patient then, if it be the 
abdomen which is fomented, draws the ordinary bed clothes over him, and 
remains quiet for five or eight minutes, when another flaunel tresbly wrung 
out is applied, the former one being withdrawn. And this goes on for the 
whole time prescribed for the fomentation. : 

The most ordinary place for applying this process is on the belly, and 


| especially the portion of it between the bottom of the breast bone and the 


navel, and across far back on both sides: this may be called general fomen- 
tation, its effect being on the phenomena of the whole body, in contradis- 
tinction to Jocal fomentations ef joints, &c. In this manner you inclade— 
the colon as it crosses the upper part of the abdomen, the stomach in all its 
length, the liver to the right, the spleen to the left, and a portion of the smalé 
guts situated above the navel: and, if the fomentation extend all over the 
abdomen, the remainder of the small guls, the head of the colon (where the 
feces are formed,) the b/adder, and the womb. And last though most im- 
portant of all, you inciude the large and thick networks of ganglionic herves, 
and the ganglicns themselves, which pervade and regulate the fanctions of 
these great organs of primary nutrition and excretion. This is no smnall 
consideration, and a priort the application of a process at once soothing 
and counteracting to such organs recommends itself to a physiological phy- 
sician. But the actual result passes, in many cases, all anticipation. Oftem 
and again I have seen it procure sleep to adults, and to children especial- 
ly, when opiates only fevered and irritated. I have seen it, applied at 
night, procure relaxation of the kidneys and bowels by the morning, when 
all diuretics and purgatives had failed. I have seen it arrest ihe most vio- 
lent bilious and nervous headaches. [ have seen it stay fits of asthma, of 
tic douloureux of the face, of toothache, of sciatica, of spasm of the blad- 
der, of universal convulsivn in infants both from teething and indigestion. 
I have seen it stop the most violent and jong continued vomiting, and re- 
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lieve, even during application, extreme acidity and flatulence of the sto- 
mach. These things | Lave seen, not once, but scores of times, and in any 
of them I shodld use it with contidence of quick relief, more speedy in 
some than other cases. The explanation of such results from a remedy 
applied over the seat of the great centre of the nutritive nerves of the 
body, will not be difficult to those whw have read the expositiun of acute 
and chronic disease given in the First Part of this work. 

The temperature of fomentation over the belly is of great importance. 
Where the symptoms indicate a purely inflammatory state of any of the vis- 
cera—when, instance, mucous indigestion prevails—the temperature 
should be high, nearly at the boiling point: the object then being to coun- 
terirritate, to draw blood to the surtace, in doing which the nerves of the 
skin are vehemently stimulated. But when the visceral irritation is of a 
nervous character, and therefore capricious in its phenomena, it behoves to 
apply the fomentations only warm, so as not to eecite but soothe the nerves 
ot the skin: for if you excite them, the excitation will be propagated to 
the brain, ard produve malaise there, and sometimes will even be a means 
of increasing the visceral irritation 1t was intended, to subdue. I have of- 
ten seen fomentativns to the abdomen, improperly tempered, induce severe 
headache, throbbing and restlessless, the irritation produced on the skin 
being promulgated to the viscera and the brain. In more vehement inflam- 
matory action within, such a reflection, as it were, back on the nervous 
centres from the skin, is nut likely to occur, the irritation in these being al- 





lieving the irritativn of some particular part, which disturbs and o| presses 
the cher organs, and by directly ae eae to the really enfeebi ; bady. 
sists in the former of these ways. 
there is one organ, or series of organs, whose irritationor inflammation 
proves oppressive to the other organs, and the cure is to be found in the re- 
duction of this irritation, 
almost universal, employment of the wet sheet in disease. Its extraordinary 
power in allaying irritation is one of the most curious facts of the Water 
Cure, and of which it is really difficult to give a full and satisfactory ration- 
ale. 
may be said to be the most soothing application that can be administered to 
the external sentient surface. 
a — placed all over the body; but this is only st:tinga fact in other 
wo 

the moisture in the sheet into vapor; so that the patient may be said to be 
in a steam bath of his own making. This warm vapor settling on the skin, 
makes its soft and moist, and is very often mistaken for perspiration ; but 
the wet shvet, used for the purpose of reducing irritation, is not, as a gen- 
eral rale, allowed to remain long enough to induce sweating,—which is a 
directly opposite process, and intended for a different process from the 
wet sheet. 
wet sheet acts, it will be found, during the treatment of most diseases b 
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‘ ‘he curative and strengthening operation of the wet sheet mainly con- 
In all chronic, as in all acute disorders, 


This fact goes far to explain the very extensive, 
When properly modified to meet the actual state of the patient, it 


It may be compared in its calming effects to 


It carries off feverish heat, and this heat is employed in converting 


But whatever be the physiological principle upon which the 








ready very great and of a decid 
cations as to temperature, and the gradations between the extremes of 


practitioner. 


Hot fomentations should never be applied to the abdomen except when 
the patient is in the recumbent posture, and can take rest after them. Be- 
ing a lowering remedy, especially in diminishing the exci-ability of the 

in, exertiou of the iimbs shoald, upon no account, be allowed immedi- 
Indeed, it is better that sleep 
should be taken: and hence, bedtime is the best time forthem. They 
should never be applied within at least two hours and a half after a meal, 
with the digestion of which they would otherwise interfere. The duration 
of this process varies from twenty to sixty minutes every day, or every se- 
orded by the degree and kiud of 


ately subsequently on their application. 


cond day, according to the indications 
interna! disorder. 


_ Fomentations, although directly lowering, ate, indirectly, a strengthen- 
ing process. The inttamed stomach of the patient acts, by sympathy, as a 
spur to the function of the brain, which thereby exhibits a degree ot im- 
pulsive energy that passes for power : the patient can walk and talk quick- 
ly, has iucessant desires to move, &c.: but all this is fictitious strength, | 
just as the energy imparted by alcoholic liquids or tonic medicines is ficti- 

ienuuaiien of the stomach, with- 
draws the spur from the brain: and the patient, feeling in consequence much 


tious. Fomentation, by reducing the in 
loss of bis locomotive propensity, says they are weakening him. . But the 
are plainly ouly reducing his brain to its actual and genuinc level of strengt 


by taking from it the morbid stimulant which gave 11 fictitious power. And, 
meantime, the digestive viscera, being etrengthened by the reduction of 
ford such natural stimulus to 
dwell upon this, as patients 


their inflammation, will, as they improve, a 
the brain as will give it a sustained energy. I 
often make compiaint, in the first parts of the water treatment, that they 
are weaker : these fomentations, and a wet-sheet packing generally forming 
those paris ; whereas they are only weaker for a time in the animal nervous 
system, but are becoming permanently stronger in their nutritive nervous 
system; and that is the great consideration: strong viscera are always ac- 
companied by strong brain and spimal cord. It is, however, necessary to 
mark well the point at which to discontinue the use of this remedy ; if they 
be continued one day beyond the reduction of active irritation, they really 
weaken, and induce the headache and other symptoms already mentioned, 
which atteud their employment at an excessive temperature. In this re- 
Spect, the pulse is the best indicator: when it has lost sharpness and its 
Jerky character, hot fomentations are superfluous, and their continuance 
would render it small, weak, and exceedingly irrtable. 

Hot and warm fomentations form an excellent commencement to the 
treatment of those cases, where with active irritation existiag in the viscera, 
there is such want of vitality and blood in the entire body as to reuder the 
immediate employment of the cold remedies adapted for the reduction of 
that irritation impossible or hazarduus I have constantly found that in old 
persons, delicate females, bloodiess and greatly debilitated patients, espe- 
cially in those affected with bronchial and asthmatic disorder of the lungs, 
it became possible to apply the colder remedies of the water cure by first 
using those fomentations fora period. A certain amount of the mal-distri- 
bation of blood within was thereby evercome, and a better circulation to the 
exterior thereby attained, which enabled the skin to re-act upon the cold 


wet sheet, when it would otherwise not have done so, without much sense 
of misery at least 


may be thus coaxed, as it were, in commencing the attempt at self-restora- 
tion, whilet other means would have overwhelmed them. By their aid | 
have often been enabled to begin the treatment of delicate persens in the 


middle of winter, who must else have postponed it until summer heat as- 


sisted the skin. 


When there is a good amount of feverishness present, hot fomentations, 


applied for half an hour immediately after a wet #hoet packing and the rub 


sheet or shallow bath, are excellent means for seconding the febrifuge 


bin 
qualities of the packing, and the two together are almost sure to induce per- 
Spiration and terminate the fever. 

Local fomentations with bot and warm water are not often required in 
chronic disease. 
of the joints whick occur in the course of the general water treatment, they 
may be used with advantage, at alow temperature. At the same tempera 
ture they - applicable in certain skin diseases, | see eos rr A in chronic ery 
sipelas. In bad paroxysms of neuralgia, they a 
temperature, the general fomentation being at the same time employed. 


hen, in disorders of obstruction, the efforts induced by the treatment 
have gone to the length of causing some degree of feverishness and nervous- 
ness, (he application of warm fomentations at bedtime reduces these symp- 
toms, and thus allows the main treatment by tonic and stimulating proces- 


ses to be continued. 
2. PACKING IN DAMP TOWELS AND SHEETS. 


The same remark which has been made regarding the weakening and 
lowering effect of fomentation applies to this process ; it is directly lowering, 


character. These are the leading inai- 
ore 
inflammatory and nervous disorder must be left to the discrimination of the 


Extreme congestion and extreme general weakness 


In the exasperations of gouty or rheumatic inflammation 


ord relief applied to a high 


the Water Cure, an indispensable remedy, and one on which the practi- 
tioner can sefely rely. 

‘ Being applicable where there is morbid irritation, it is an invaluable 
remedy in all internal and external inflammation, acute and chronic. In 
acute disense it is frequently changed, the patient not being permitted to 
remain in it longer than suffices to warm the sheet, which in fever, for in- 
stauce, may be a quarter of ap uur, of even less. It is thus clauged seve. 
ral times consecutively, increasing the time as the heat is reduced, and the 
shallow bath, cold or chilled, follows. In this process two evident effects 
are produced, ‘‘an immense quantity of heatis carried off from the sur- 
face, the pulse becomes soft, and falls in rapidity.” 

‘ Afier this, when the patient has been some time in bed, the heat on the 
surface again accumulates; but as the internal organs have been relieved, 
and the skin placed ina more favourable state for perspiration, this last 
commonly ensues, and Nature relieves herself, Should, however, perspi- 
ration not take place, and instead of it, a return and continuation of the > at 
feverish skin the wet sheeting is recommenced as before ; aud so on eve- 
ry five or six hours porhaps. It should be remarked, that in complaints 
which a high degree of fever accompanies, it is generally necessary to em- 
ploy only three or more blankets for a covering. 

This isthe ordinary mode of applying the wet sheet in acute diseases, 
and its application is only modified in frequency, according to the intensity 
of the feverish or inflammatory symptoms. 

‘ Among the advantages of this safe, simple, and refreshing means of re- 
ducing fever and inflammation, is that of not causing any actual loss of 
strength lo the patient, as by bleeding and strong medicines ; and, as a ne- 
cessary result, it is not attended by long convalescence or debility. 

‘ But in chronic diseases of long standing, a variety of modifications are 
called for, both with reference to the symptoms originally presented, an 
to those which arise in consequence of the water treatment. 

‘ Patients ofien present themselves in whom the vital energy is so woe- 
tully lowered by long disease and nutrition, with bad blood, that any con- 
siderable amount of stimulus would prove too much for their powers,— 
These persons wonld never at first get warm in a cold wet sheet, because, 
as this withdraws the animal beat trom the surface, the internal parts do 
not possess vigour enough to labour to supply that which has been abstracted. 
The patient, therefure, remains cold and miserable, and is, moreover, liable 
to have the head congested and headache follow on the wet sheet. In such 


peculiarities of the patient,—it is expedient to wring the sheet out of warm 
water, and have it applied around the body at a temperature of about 
70° or 759; a temperature which, as it does not suddenly abstract a 
large amount of heat from the debilitated body, gives the latter a smaller 
shock, and more time and opportunity to supply, by the action of the inter- 
nal organs, that which has been lost on the external surface. Gradually, 
as, by the aid of drinking water, and by the reduction of irritation by the 
sheet, the internal organs and the skin recover, and the patient acquires ap- 
petite and power of blood making, the temperature of the sheet is then low- 
ered until it comes to be applied quite cold, by which time the heat-beget- 
ting power of the body equals the heat-withdrawing power of the sheet; 
after which the balance is changed, and the body generates more caloric 
than the sheet can withdraw in the time usually given to lying in it. 

*For a similar reason, it is necessary in some instances to apply the wet 
sheet only over the trunk of the body, leaving the extremities, or at least 
the legs, with the dry blankets around them. For there are persons whose 
organic energy may suffice to supply the surface immediately over the vi- 
tal organs with caloric, but would tail to do so with regard to the limbs, 
which are more distant from the active centre of vitality. The sheet is then 
made to reach only to the hips; and this is persisted in until, as in the for- 
mer instance named, the applianees of the cure increase the amount of or- 
ganic energy in the body generally. As this is in progress, more and more 
of the sheet is gradually applied over the limbs. As a general rule, it is 
better not to incinde the feet for the first few times of packing in the sheet; 
the exceptions being those individuals in whom there is either a great 
amount of feverish heat, or the natrition of whose body has not been much 
eucroached upon by long disease. ‘This necessary modification is practised 
by PrigssniTs to 90me extent. 

‘It is not untfrequently necessary to excjude particular portions of the 
trunk from the operation of the wet sheet. Thus, in asthma, for example, 
the patient is ofttimes able to bear and derives the greatest benefit from the 
remedy, when a dry towel is placed between the skin of the front of the 
chest and the sheet; when otherwise he would be unable to get warm in it, 
and the difficult breathing would be most distressing. Where also the heart 
is nervously irritable, the same application of a dry 'owel over the region of 
that organ is found to render the sheet more bearable and efficient for good; 
when the sheet becomes warm, the dry towel can be putat the side in some 
cases. But this only applies to nervous disorders of the contents of the 
chest; all inflammatory diveases there, from a simple catarrh to the most 
serious states, require that the sheet should be in immediate contact with 
the snrface of ihe chest. 

‘ There is no case in which this indirect application of the sheet to the 











cases,—and they are to be judged of beforehand by close examination of the | 


but indirecily strengthening; it reduces excess of blood in one organ in or- 
der to send safficient to another, which has too little. Still, it materially 
reduces the circulation ; and where that is very feeble, from deficiency of 
blood in the whole body, it requires care in application. Hence I have 
found it necessary to introduce (for it is not quken of in works upon the 
water cure) the use of towel as well as sheet packing. In very delicate and 
bloodless patients, I generally begin packing with a single towel placed 
down the iront of the trunk: and they will be able to warm this, and not 
have the circulation so lowered as when the whole body is enveloped in a 
damp sheet. By degrees, as the blood begins to circulate better, I put a 
towel on the back as well as the front of the trunk, and so gradually and 
safely get on to the employment of the sheet over the whole body. An- 
other advantage of this partial packing at first is, that the arms are free, and 
this is no slight consideration to nervous and delicate persons, to whom the 
constrained and helpless position of the entire sheet packing is sometimes 
very disagreeable, and might, by acting on the nerves, be harmful. By the 
use of fomentations and the towel packing, { have been enabled to ucder- 
take and successfully raise up patients whom, without them, I must have 
altogether declined to treat. 
The novelty of such a process as wet-shect packing past, it becomes one 
of the most agreeable, because one of the most soothing, of all the water 
remedies. y it the nerves proceeding from the brain and spinal cord to 
the skin, and which are morbidly sensitive in all chronic diseases, are re- 
lieved, for the moment, from the irritation of the air, and placed in the mild 
atmosphere of warm vapor which is made by the heat of the body acting 
on the moisture of the sheet. Instead, therefore, of irritations proceeding 
from the extremities of those nerves, spread over the skin towards the brain, 
this last is quieted by the temporary withdrawal of them; so much so, 
that the patient ordinarily sleeps whilst packed, and will sleep then when 
he could not sleep without it. On coming out of it, therefore, the nervous 
energy of the skia having accumulated strength by the rest thus given to 
the nerves, is in the best condition to react upon the bath which follows. 
Add to which, that the quietude of the brain has freed the viscera from irri- 
tations which i¢ sendsto them in the ordinary progress of chronic disease, 
and tbus they, too, are in the best condition for reacting on the external ap- 
a ofcold. The whole body has been rested, its organic powers have 
been accumulated, and it can now respond to the stimulus to be applied to 
its external surface. Accordingly, the shallow or sheet bath is pegs im- 
mediately, atan appropriate temperature, and the result is a rush of blood 
to the skin; a rash, be it remarked, produced by the organic powers of 
the body itself, and not liable, therefore, to be followed by areflax. This 


with the powers of the individual submitted to it. 
forty or forty-five minutes before he feels thoroughly warm in it, it is ge- 
nefally advisable to leave him for an hour and twenty minutes, or an hour 
and a half from the first packing. The accumulatien of warmth then pro- 
duces sufficient circulating power in the skin to re act upon the subsequent 
ablution in the shallow bath or dripping sheet. 
warming in the sheet implies an inveterate degree of irritation and oppres- 
sion in some internal organ, which therefore requires a full quantity of the 
soothing and derivative effects of the remedy in question. 


sheet, there are numerous shades. 
obtain all the good available from the remedy, requies not a small amount 
of medical knowledge and experience in the practice of the water cure. 


gaiuing power of speedil 
maining in it consequently diminishes. But when irritation is sabdued, the 
wet sheet, if continued too long, tends to produce the symptoms of depres- 
sion already mentioned ; the patient does not feel comfortable in it, thoagh 





process repeated day after day, and sometimes twice daily, at length fixes 
& quantity of blood in the blood-vessels of the outer skin, and thereby re- 
duces the disproportionate qaantity which was congested in the inner skin 
or mucous membranes. 

‘ Scientific medical practitioners are aware that there are two ways of 
giving health and strength to a frame labouring under disease—viz., by re- 


stomach and bowels ia desirable; it would seem that that part being the 
starting point of almost all ailments, both bears and requires the tull opera- 
tion of this most 
The sheet will always be found first heated over this region. 


werful and wonder-working agent in the water cure — 


‘ The time in which it is necessary to remain in the wet sheet must vary 
Suppose a patient to be 


Moreover, this slowness in 


‘When, however, the patient speedily—that is, in ten or fifteen minutes 


—gets thoroughly warm in the packing, an hour is the outside time requi- 
site for him to remuin. 
and they are known by headache, swimming, and sensations of fain'ing, 
showing themselves. 
of that inveterate kind which interferes with blood-making, and heat.ma- 
king, caloric soon accumulates, and to sach an extent as to cause the sheet 
to pass from its soothing to its irritating and depressing stage of agency ; and 
the pulse falls so low as to cause irregalar circulation in the brain, and the 
pbenomena above mentioned. 


There are some cases where even this is too long, 


In these cases, the irrilation to be removed not being 


* Between these extremes of peculiarity as regards the action of the wet 
But to detect any of them, and thus to 


‘ As one great result of the wet sheet is to produce augmented and healthy 


secretions from the mucous membranes—especially the digestive—the state 
of those membranes should be accurately examined previous to ordering it 
and during its use. 
ders in some cases of obstinate constipation. 


It is by virtue of this power that it effects sach won- 


‘ The secretory agency of the wet sheet alluded to points out its impropri- 


ety—or the care with which it must be used—in all cases where the feeble- 
ness of the bowels readily leads to exhausting diarrhea. 


‘ So long as there is internal irritation to remove, the patient goes on daily 
warming in the sheet, and the time for his re- 


it ~ warm ; he gets out of it weary und weak, and his head begins to 
suffer. 


‘ Many curious phenomena take place in some patients by freqaent use of 


the wet sheet; amongst the most singular is that of its becoming of a beau- 


tiful rose colour. This will sometimes continue for a week or two, then 
cease, and in a few weeks return again. In other cases, the sheet is found, 


when taken off the patient, afier an hour’s acking in it, to be glutinous, and 
to have extracted fotid matters from the skin. 


THE SITZ BATH. 


In one of the forms of administration, this is decidedly a lowering bath, 
and is admirably adapted for the treatment of active irritations, as well as 
conditions of obstruction; so that it is applicable in almost all cases of 
chronic, as it is in very many ofacute, disease. 

‘ The sitz bath is used either as a ¢onic or derivative. Inthe former case, 
it is taken cold, and for atime varying from five vo fifteen minutes, seldom 
exceeding the latter period. : : ; ; 

‘ The rationale of iis operation in this character is sufficiently simple. 
The stimulus of the cold causes the blood vessels of the part and neighbcar- 
hood to which the water is applied to contract, and thereby rid themselves 
of any excess of blood: and as this stimulus has not been carried to a great 
extent, there is very little subsequent return of relaxation in those vessels ; 
still there is some ; and it is for this reason that it becomes necessary to ap- 

ly the stimulus again after short intervals; short sitz baths always require 
frequent repetition, sometimes as often as six or seven times in the twenty- 
four hours. It will appear from the above, that the short or tonic sitz bath 
is applicable in all cases where there is an enfeebled or congested state of 
the parts contained within the hips; for instance, in excessive menstruation, 
leucorrheea, loss of muscular tone, and protrusion of the lower gut, &&. 

‘It is, however, more especially for its derivative effect that the sitz bath 
is most frequently employed. ‘The class of disorders for which such effect 
is desirable is far more numerous than those in which the tonic result is 
wished ; and it inclades some phases of brain congestion, obstructions of 
the liver, congestion of the stomach and its nerves, stoppage of courses and 
constipation of the bowels,—diseased states which include all the forms of 
digestive and nervouscomplaints. Jere the stimulus of the cold is applied 
so long, that the blood vessels of the parts contained within the hips, after a 
violent tonic contraction, fall into a state of great consequent exhaustion and 
relaxation, whereby a large quantity of blood is admitted and retained in 
them. ‘Lhe result is doubly advantageous; for first, a mass of blood is 
drawn from the upper organs of digestion, the liver, stomach, &c., and even 
from the head, whose obstruction and congestion it therefore relieved ; and 
secondly, this blood so made to congest in the lower organs of digestion, 
and in the genital and urinary organs, secretes the matters peculiar to those 
parts, and thus the bowels are made to act, and the monthly evacuation of 
females is removed, and the functions of the kidneys and bladder are pro- 
moted. 

‘ The temperature at which it is fit to take the sitz bath is important. Its 
tonic effect, as already explained, is best and indeed only obtained by the 
cold degrees, that is, under sixty degrees. The degree at which to obtain 
the derivative effect will vary with the organic capabilities of the — 
and these the physician must ascertain by previous investigation. It must 
also have reference to the patient’s power of taking exercise after it; for if 
he remain cold for wantot exercise, the tonic and not the derivative result 
will ensue ; and it has been shown that the cases for these are diametrically. 
opposite. Patients in a very low condition of vital activity, but in whom 
it is desirable to produce derivation of blood to the lower organs of diges- 
tion, should in the first instance be submitted to water ofa tepid te mpera- 
ture or nearly sv, and the degree should be lowered as the strength increases, 
The amount of derivation in such event is not so great vor so permanent as 
when water at forty or fifty degrees is used ; but a judicious practitioner 
will suit his cenpliee to his patient’s power, avd not go by blind rules. 
The Water cure is the cold water cure only in time and place, and where 
the individual peculiarities permit, or the patient has been brought intoa 
state to benefit by it. ; : 

In applying the sitz bath im its tonic character, it is desirable to use it 
often ; and this, because the relaxed blood-vessels of the viscera of the 
pelvis may not have time to fall again into an exhausted state and re-ad- 
mit fresh blood. It is chiefly in its derivative action that it produces a low- 
ering effect, and is therefore adapted for states of active irritation of the di- 
gestive viscera and head. By such a bath the pulse is reduced in rapidity 
and hardness, to an extent that many would scarcely credit, who think that 
bleeding and foxglove are the saly means of reducing it. On the other 
hand, the derivation of blood that is made to the lower organs of digestion 
is most powerful, in conjunction with other remedies of a stimulating cha- 
racter, in removing obstructions of the liver, spleen, &c. lt is in this way 
that it cures piles ; it derives from the liver towards the rectum, induces 
bleeding of the piles, and thus relieves at once them and their causes in the 
liver. Both the short and the long sitz bath have the effect of quieting the 
| brain and netvous system. In sleepless nights, the best opiate that can be 

taker isa cold sits bath of four or five minutes’ duration, and the sound 

sleep that certainly follows is well worth the exertion of the resolution to get 
up and take it. I have repeatedly known patieuts to fall asleep in a cold 
| sitz, bath of long duration, and they always sew ps it a refreshing sleep. 
| Both the short and the long sitz bath are beneficial in removing headaches 

of anervous or bilious kind, in staying vomiting, flatulent spasms, &c. 
When used to open the bowels, itis well! to rub the abdomen with the wet 
hand during the last eight or ten minutes of the bath. 
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CHAPTERS FROM THE HISTORY OF SORCERY 
AND MAGIC. 
BY THOMAS WRIGHT, M. A. 
WITCHCRAFT IN SCOTLAND IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


It has been already remarked, that the superstitions connected with sor- 
cery and Magic had their foundation in the earlier mythology of the peo- 
ple. If we would perceive this connexion more iutimately, we have 
only to turn our eyes towards Scotland, a country in which this mythology 
had preserved its sway over the pupular imagination much longer than im 
the more conciliated South. We Koew but little of the Scottish popular 
superstitions until the sixteenth century, when they are found in nearly 
the same shape in which they had appeared in Kngland in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. In Scotland, witchcraft had not been magnified and 
modified by the systematical proceedings of ecclesiastival inquisitors, and 
it is therefore found in a much less sophisticated form. 

In Scotland, as in other parts of Europe, witchcraft first makes its ap- 
pearance in judiciary proceedings as an instrament of political or persoa- 
al animosity, and is used where other grounds of accusation were ‘oo 
weak to effect the objects of the accuser. In the latter half of the fif- 
teenth century, the Earl of Mar, brother to James III, was accused of 
consulting with witches and sorcerers, in order to shorten the king’s days, 
and he was bled to death in his own lodgings, without even being brought 
to atrial. Twelve witches, and three or four wizards, were subsequent- 
ly burnt at Edinburgh as his accomplices. In the century following, im 
1532, a woman of rank and beauty, Janet Douglas Lady Glammis, was 
charged with having caused the death of her first husband by sorcery, bat 
escaped, to be tried and burnt, amid the general commiseration of her 
countrymen, for a similar crime which she was said to have attempted 
againsi the person of James V., with a view to the restoration of the Doug 
las family, the object of James’s special hatred. In these executions, 
death was the punishment rather of the reason, than of the Sorcery ; and 
the first simple case of the latter which we find in the records of the High 
Court of Judiciary in Scotland, is that of Agnes Mullikine, alias Bessie 
Boswell, of Dunfermline, who, in 1563, was ‘banished and exiled’ for 
witchcraft, a mild sentence which seldom occurs in subsequent times.— 
The records just alluded to, published a few years ago by Mr. Robert 
Pitcairn, will be our chief guide in the history of sorcery in Scotland 

In Scotland, the witches received their power, not from the evil one, but 
from the ‘ fairy folk,’ with whom, at least uotila late period, their con- 
nexion was more innocent, and was characterised by none of the disgust- 
ing particulars which distinguished the proceediogs of their sisters on 
continent. According to an old and popular ballad—as ancient perhaps as 
the fourteenth century—the celebrated Thomas of Ercildowne obtained 
his supposed skill in prophecy from his connexion with the queen of faery. 
In 1476, a very extraordinary case was tried before the high court, im 
which the chief actress was known as Bessie Dunlop, a native of the 
county of Ayr, and wife of acottager named Andro Jak. In her confes- 
sion, this woman stated that she was one day going from her own house te 
the yard of Monkcastell, driving her cows to the pasture, and weeping 
‘for her cow that was dead,’ her husband and child that were both lying 
ill of an epidemic, and herself newly risen from child-bed, when 4 strange 
min met her by the way, and saluted her with the words, ‘Gade anys 
Bessi !’ She returned his salutation, and in answer to his inquiries, 
him of her troubles, upon which he informed her, that her child, as well 
as the sick cow, and two of her sheep would die, but that ber Gnom 
should soon recover, all which took place as he foretold. _ She eee 
her interrogator as ‘ ane honest wele elderlie man, gray bairdit ( earded,) 
and had ane gray coilt with Lumbart slevis of the auld a ~to = 
of gray brekis (breeches,) and quhyte schankis, gartanit abone & 1 oes ane 
black bonnet on his heid, cloise behind and plane bet, Se +. — laie- 
sis drawin throw the lappis thairof; and ane qubyte wan At is ws 
This personage told her at last that he was one Thome . ae 
(died,) at Pinkye.’ (Sept. 10,1547.) And this ee pre confirmed by 
the manner in which he disappeared through ‘he yard o Monkastell.— 
‘ I thocht he gait in at ane narroware boill of the dyke, nor ony erdlie maa 
ould half gane throw ; and swa I was sumthing fleit (eghast.’) It appears 
that Thome Reid had been a turned-off servant of the laird of Blair, and 
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Bessie Dunlop was once sent on a message to his sop, who inherited his 
, and bad succeeded to his place in the housebola of the laird of Blair, 
sad who fully coufirmed Thome's story, that he had gone to the baitle of 
Piekye, and fallen in that disastrous conflict. 
The next time Thome Reid appeared to Bessie, she was going between 
leer own house and the thorn of Dawmstarnok, and he then declared more 
ly his ultimate designs After remaining some time with ber, Thome 
waked her pointedly if she would believe in him, to which she replied witn 
t naivete, ‘ She would believe in anybody who did her good, ‘Thome 
fad hitherto spoken like a good Christian, and at their first interview he 
feed addressed her in the name of the Blessed Virgin, but now, encour- 
by her answer, he boldly proposed to ber that she should ‘deny ber 
istendom, and the faith she took at the baptisinal font,’ in return fer 
which she should have goods and horses and cows in abundance, besides 
ether advantages. This, however, she refused indignantly, and her temper 
went away, ‘ something angry’ with her. ’ 
Thome'’s Visits generally occurred at mid-day, not at the still hour of night, 
mad he seemed litile embarrassed by the presence of other cowpany. Short- 
ly after the inierview just mentioued, he visited her in her own house, 
wire she was in company with her husband and three tailors, and, unseen 
ey these, he took her by the apron and led her to ihe door, and she follow- 
@@ bim up to the ‘ kill-end,’ and there be told her to remain quiet and speak 
met, whatever she might hear and see. She then advanced e litile, and sud- 
den!y saw twelve persons, eight women and four men—‘ the men were 
efad in gentlemen's clothing, and the women had all plaids round about 
, and were very seemly like to sce, and Thome was with them.’— 
They bade her sit down, and said, ‘ Welcome, Bessie, wilt thou go with 
ws?’ but, as she had been warned, she returned no answer, and, after hold- 
ime 1 consultation amongst themselves, which she did not hear, they dizap- 
ed in a ‘hideous’ whirlwind. Shortly afterwards Thome returned, 
amd told her the persons she had seen were the ‘ good wights,’ who dwelt 
imthe court of Elfen, who came there to invite her w go with them, and 
he repeated the invitation very pressingly, but she answered that ‘She 
saw no profit to gang that kind of gates, unless she knew wherefore.’ 
Then be said, * Seest thou not me, worth meat and worth clothes, and 
eed enough like in person?’ and he promised to make her far better off 
ever she was. 


ter answer, however, was still the same—she dwelt with her own hus- 
bend and ‘ bairns,’ and could not leave them —and so hef‘ began to be very 
egabbed with her,’ and told her that if she continued in that mind she would 
gmiittle good ofhim. His anger, however, appears to have soou subsided, 
am he continued to come at her call, and give ber his advice and assist- 
amer, always treating her with respect, for she declared that the greatest 
liberty he had taken with her was to draw her by the apron when he would 
persuade her to go with him to fairy-land. She said that she sometimes 
saw him in public places, as in Edinburgh streets on a market day, and that 
@@ one occasion, when she was ‘ gone a-fieid’ with ber hasband to Leith, 
she vrent to tie her nag to the stake by Restabrig Joch, aud there came sud- 
@enly a company of riders by ‘ that made a din as though heaven and earth 
had gone vogether,’ and immediately they rode into the loch with a ‘ hide- 
ees rumble.’ Thome came to her and told her that it was the ‘ good wights’ 
who were takivg their ride in this world. On another occasion Thome 
tel her the reason of his visits to her: he called to her remembrance that 
@me day when she was ill in child bed, and near her time of delivery, a stout 
Werean came in to her, and sat down on the form beside her, and asked a 
@riok of her, and she immediately gave it; this he said was his mistress, the 
@seen of Elfen, who bad commanded him to wait upon her and ‘do her gogd 

The whole eatent of Bessie Dunlop's witchcraft consisted in curing dis- 
@wes and recovering stolen property, which she did by the agency of her un 
exrtyly vie tant, who gave her medicines, or showed her how to prepare them. 
Seme of her statements appear to have been confirmed by other witnesses ; 
aad however we may judge of the connexion between Thome Reid and 
Bessio Dunlop, it is rendered certain by the entry in the court records, that 
the unfortunate woman was ‘convict and bryant.’ 

#rom this time cases of witchcraft occur more frequently in the judicial 
wecords, and they become eaceedingly numerous as we approach the end of 
the cenlury, still, however, distinguisned by their purely Scottish charac- 
ter. A remarkable case ia recorded in the memorable year 1588, which ha- 
several points of resemblance with the story of Bessie Dunlop. ‘I'he heroine 
was Alison Peirsoun, of Byrehill, whose connexion with ‘ faerie’ originated 
wat her kinsman, William Sympsoune, a ‘great scholar and doctor of 
mexiicine.’ He was born at Stirling, his father being the king's smith, but 
be * vas iaken away from his father by a man of Egypt, a giant, while but 
a child, who led him away to Egypt with him, where he remained by the 
apace of twelve years before he came home again.’ During this time his 
fiber, who also appears to have pad a hankering after unlawtul knowledge, 
dees * for opening a priest's book and looking upon it.’ On his return home, 
Alison Peirsoun became intimate with her kinsman, who cured her of cer- 
tate diseases, until, as it would appear, be died also One day, as she 
sated, being in Grange Muir, with the people that passed to the muir (moor) 
ake tay down sick and alone, when she was suddetly accosied by aman clad 
im green clothes, who told her that if she would be faiihiul, he would de her 

She was at first terrified, and cried for help, but no one heariog her, 
she addressed her interrogaior in God’s name, upon which he immediately 
@meppeared. But he soon afterwards apneared to her again, accompanied 
wab * many men and women,’ an: she was obliged to go with them, and 
they had with them ‘piping and merriment, and good cheer ;’ and she was 
tus carried to Lothian, where they found puncheons of wine with drinking 

p. From this time she constantly haunted the company of the ‘goud 
meighbours’ (fairies), aud the Queen of Elfen, at whose court she was a 
feequent visitor, and she boasted that she had many friends there, among 
whom was the aforesaid William Sympsoune, who was most familiar with 
fer, avd from whom chiefly she derived her skill in curing diseases. She 
@eeiared that her familiarity with the fairies was so great, that she was 
allowed to see them ‘make their salves with pans and fires, and that they 
gaibered their herbs before sun-rising, as she did.’ The archbishop of St. 
Andrews, a scholar and proiound divine, had condescended to scek the 
@mistance of this woman in a dangerous illness, for which he was made an 
ebject of severe satire by his political enemies; she caused him to eat a 
aedden fowl, and take a quart of claret wine mixea with her drugs, which 
she worthy prelate drank off at two draughts! Alison, in the course ot her 
examination, gave many curious anecdotes of the fairy people, with whom 
whe was sometimes on beiter terms than at others; among them she saw 
several of her acquaintance, who had been carried to Elflaud, when their 
Griends imagined they were dead and gone to heaven; and she learnt from 
her kinsman, Sympsoune, that a tithe of them was yearly given up to hell, 
aad had been warned by him from time to time not to go with them at 
exriain periods, lest she should be made one of the number. This woman 
also was convicted and burnt (convicta et combusta.) 

The Hext case, or rather two cases, of witchcraft iu the Scottish annals, is 
ef a more fearful and more criminal character than either of the preceding. 
-_ toy rsons implicated were Katherine Munro, Lady Fowlis, wife of 
— ber ** 0 .~ clan of Munro, and Hector Munro, the son of the Baron of 
a ya wy wife. The Lady Fowlis was by birth Katherine Ross, 
ee ery ae oh » IN consequence of family quarrels and intrigues, she 
rt hes hi 0 oe away with Robert Munro, her husband’s eldest son, 
as —— widow might be married to her brother, George Ross, Laird 
iets of "ie pene eae to which it was also necessary to effect the 

cent egal - oe Lacy Balnagown, The open manner in which the 
rahe a tthe. Fowlis were carried on, affords a remarkable picture 
aaeeg ~ chief pr of society among the Scottish clans at this period. 
Seyne hManAMener oe Agnes Roy, Christiane Ross, and Marjory 
pet money sae the latter better known by the name of Loskie Loncart, 
> saa aoe as ‘notorious witches ;’ another active individual 
= 2 illiam MacGillevordame: and there were a number of other 
mer of 1576 persons of very equivocal characiers, As early as the midsum- 
poll poh pepens from the trial that Agnes Roy was sent to bring 
poner Saye a he ws ue Lady Fowlis, who was advised ‘to go into 
and Lady B * -folk,’ and learn from them if Robert Munro 
a Pane would die, and if the Laird of Balaagown would 
= rey rts widow; and about the same time, these two women made 

By images ol the two individuals who were to die, for the urpose of be- 
Witching them. Poi ‘ code 

Alng them. Poison was also adopted as a surer means of sotaring their 
metims, and the cook of the Laird of Balnagown was bribed to their inte- 
pests. The deadly ingredients were obtained by William MacGillevordame, 
Saaal Aberdeen, under pretence of buying poison for rats ; it was administered 
ms ‘he cook just mentioned, in adish sent to the Lady Balnagown’s table 
me, another accomplice, who was present, declared ‘ that it was the sairest 
wud maist cruell sicht that evir scho saw, Seing the vomit and vexacioun 
tat was on the young Lady Balnagown and hit company.’ However 
sivhough the victim was thrown into a miserable and long-lasting illness the 
person did not produce immediate death, as was expected. - 

From various Points in the accusation, it appears that the conspirators were 
actively employed iu devising means of effecting their purpose from the pe- 
tveci mentioned above till ‘he Easter of the following year, by which time 
the deadly designs of the Lady Fowlis had become much more comprehen- 
ae, and she aimed at no less than the destruction of all the former family 
e ber husband, that their inheritance might fall to her own childreu. In 
May, 1577, William MacGillevordame was asked to procare a greater quan- 
pe. ison, the preceding dose having been insufficient; but he refused, 

er brother, the Laird of Balnagown, were made privy to it; a dif- 
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ficulty which was soon got over; and — that the laird was, to a cer- 
tain degree, acquainted with their proceedings. A potion of a much more 
deadly character was now prepared, and two individuals, the nurse of the 
Lady Fowlis avd a boy, were killed by accidentally tasting of it; but we 
are not told if any of the intended victims fell asacrifice. The conspirators 
had now again recourse to witchcraft, and in the June of 1577, a man ob- 
tained for the lady Fowlis an ‘elf arruw- head,’ for which she gave him 
four shillings. The ‘ elf arrow-head’ was nothing more than one of those 
small rude weapons of flint, belonging to the primeval state of society, 
which are often met with in turning up the soil, and which the supersti- 
tious peasantry of various countries have looked upon as the offensive arms 
of fairies and witches. Oo the 2nd and 6th of July, Lady Fowlis and her 
accomplices held two secret meetings ; at the first they made an image of 
butter, to represent Robert Munro, and having placed it against the wail of 
the chamber, Loskie Loncart shot at it eight umes with the elf arrow-head, 
but always missed it; and at the second meeting they made a figure of clay 
to represent the same person, at which Loskie shot tWelve times, but with 
no better success, in spite of all their incantations. This seems to have 
been a source of great disappointment, for they had brought fine linen 
cloth, in which the figures, it struck by the elf arrow-head, were to have 
been wrapped, and so buried in the earth ata place which seems to have 
been consecrated by superstitious feelings, and this Ceremony was to have 
insured Robert’s Manro’s death. in August, another elf arrow-head was 
obtained, and towards Hallowmass another meeting was held, and iwo 
figures of clay made, one for Robeit Munro and the other for the lady; 
Lady Fowlis shot two shots at Lady Balnagown, and Loskie Loncart shot 
three at Robert Munro, but neither of them were successful, and the two 
images were accidentally broken, and thus the charm was destroyed. They 
now prepared to try poison again, but Christiane Ross, who had been pre- 
sent at the last meeting, was arrested towards the end ot November, and, 
being put to the torture, made a full confession, which was followed by the 
seizure of some of her accomplices, several of whom, as well as Christiaae 
Ross, were ‘convicted and burnt.’ The Lady Fowlis fled to Caithness, and 
remained there nine months, after which she was allowed to return to her 
home. Her husband died in 1588, and was succeeded by Robert Munro, 
who appears to have revived the old charge of witchcraft against his step- 
muther; for in 1589 he obtained a commission fer the examina ion of 
witches, among whose names were those of Lady Fowlis and some of her 
surviving accomplices. She appears to have warded off the danger by her 
influence and money for some months, antil July 22, 1590, when she was 
brought to her trial, her accuser being Hector Munro. ‘his trial offered 
one of the first instances of acquitial of the charge of sorcery, and it has 
been observed that there are reasons for thit.king the case was brought be- 
fore a jury packed for that purpose. 

It is somewhat remarkabie, that while the Lady Fowlis was thus at- 
tempting the destruction of her step-children, they were trying to effect, by 
the same means, the death of her own son. Immediately after her acquit- 
tal, on the same day, 22nd of July, 1590, Hector Munro (her accuser) was 
put on his trial before a jury composed of nearly the same persons, fur prac- 
tising the same crime ol sorcery. It is stated in the charge that, when bis 
brother, Robert Munro, had been grievously ill in the sommer of 1583, 
Hector Manro had assembled ‘ three notorious and common witches,’ to 
devise means to cure him, aud had given harbour to them several days, 
until he was compelled to dismiss them by his father, wko threatened to 
apprehend them. Subsequent to this, in January, 1538 (i. ¢., 1590 accord- 
ing to the modern reckoning) Hector became himself suddenly ill, upon 
which he sent one of his men to seek a woman named Marion Mac Inga- 
rach, ‘ ane of the maist notorious aud rank wichis in all this realme,’ and 
she was brought to the house in which he was lying sick. After long 
consultation, and having given him ‘three drinks of water out of theee 
stones which she had,’ she declared that there was no remedy for him, un- 
less the principal man of his blood should suffer death for him. They then 
held further counsel, and came at last to (he conclusion that the person who 
must thus be his substitute was George Munro, the eldest son of the Lady 
Fowlis, whose trial has just been described. The ceremonies which fol- 
lowed are some of the most extraordinary in the whole range of the history 
of these dark superstitions. Messengers were sent out to seek George 
Munro, the intended victim, in every direction, and he, ‘as a loving broth- 
er,’ suspecting no evil, came to where Hector lay, on the fifth day. By the 
express directions of the witch, the latter was tu allow none to enter the 
honse until after his brother’s arrival; he was to receive his brother in si- 
lence, give him his left hand and take him by the right hand, and not speak 
till he had first spoken to him. Hector Munro followed these instructions 
to the letter; George Munro was astonished at the coldness of his recep- 
tion, compared with the pressing manner in which he had been invited, 
and he remained in the room an hour before he uttered a word. George at 
last asked him how he did, to which Hector replied, ‘the better that you 
have come to visit me,’ and then relapsed into his former silence. This, it 














made use of certain preparations of herbs and some other ingredients, but 
depended more for their success on (he superstitious obser. ances with which 
they were gathered, prepared, or applied. In order to gain more credit for 
their re ies, they pretended to receive their knowledge from an inter- 
course with the spiritual world. It was a part of the education of every 
good housewile in former days to understand the use of medicines, and most 
women were, more or less, acquainted with the mode of preparing them. 

Most of the remedies which are mentioned in the trials as used 
by Bessie Dunlop, Alison Peirsoun, and others, are found in the old mee 
dieval receipt-books. On the 12i:h of November, in the year last men- 
tioned, four miserable women, Janet Stewart, Christian Lewingstoun, 
Bessie Aiken, and Christian Saidler, were brought to their trial va- 
rious alleged acts of witchcraft. Christian Lewingstoun was accused of 
having bewitched a baker of Haddington by burying a small bag full of 
worsted thread, hairs and nails of men, and other articles, under his stairs, 
then pretending that the witchcraft was the work of another, and under- 
taking to relieve him from it. In this we can see little more than a dis- 
honest trick toextort money; but she pretended to further knew) . 
and the baker’s wife being with child at the time, she told her that she 
would give birth to a boy, which happened accordingly. When asked 
whence she derived her knowledge, she said that she had a daughter who 
was carried away by the ‘fairy folk,’ and from her she had her know- 
ledge. She was accused after this, with the other women as accomplices, 
with the superstitious treatment of various sick persons, besides same 
other transactions not more honest than her treatment of the baker of 
Haddington. Janet Stewart was, on one occasion, called to a woman 
who was ‘ deadly sick,’ she took off the sick woman’s shirt and her 
‘mutche’ (cap), and carried them toa stream which ran towards the 
south, and washed them in it, and made the patient put them on drippin 
wet, and said thrice over her, ‘In the name of the Father, the Son, an 
the Holy Ghost,’ and then put a red-hot iron in the water, and burnt straw 
at each ‘newke’ of the bed. This was a primitive sort of ‘ cold-water 
cure.’ She healed several women of another disease, by passing them 
thrice through a garland of green wood-bind, which she afterwards cut in 
nine pieces, and cast in the fire. Wood-bind appears to have been a fa- 
vourite remedy in a variety of cases. Bessie Aiken cured most of her pa- 
tients by passing them nine times through a ‘ girth’ of wood-bind, in the 
name of the three persons of the Holy Trinity, For a woman labouring 
under a pain in the loins, she took a decoction of red nettles and herb 
Alexarder, and bathed the part with it, and then boiled herb Alexander 
with fresh butter, and rubbed her with it, and then passed her nine times 
through the girth of wood-bind, at three several times, a space of twenty- 
four toon being allowed to elapse between each. Similar practices are 
recounted, and the four women were finally condemned ‘to be taken to 
the castle hill at Edinburgh, and there to be strangled at a stake till they 
died, and their bodies to be burnt to ashes;’ a sentence which was duly 
executed on three ofthem. ‘But Bessie Aiken pleaded that she was with 
child, and she was allowed to languish in prison until the 15th of August, 
1598, when the king, moved with, for him, an unusual degree of clemen - 
cy, in consideration that she was ‘ delyverit of ane infant, and hes sustenit 
lang puneischment be famine and impreisment,’ commuted her original 
sentence for perpetual banishment. a 

We have thus traced the history of witchcraft in Scotland to the ciose 
of the sixteenth century, up to which time it had preserved its national 
character, altogether differing from the superstitions which prevailed on 
the continentin .he same age. In Scotland, witchcraft was an object of 
more universal and unhesitating belief than in almost any other country, 
and it obtained greater authority from the circumstance that so many 
people of rank at different periods had recc urse to it as a means of gratify- 
ing revenge or ambition. There were sorceries among the minor agents 
in the mysterious conspiracies of the Earl of Gowry, which has given 
such celebrity in Scottish history to the last year of the century. The 
narrative, which will occupy our next chapter, will exhibit in a remark- 
able maoner the sentiments of King James, who appears to have carried 
his hatred of witches with him ivto England, and with his reign in the 
latter country began the darkest period of the history of witchcraft in the 
southern parts of our island. At some future period we shall have to re- 
turn to the superstitions of Scotland, which took a still wilder and more 
fearful form in the seventeenth century, when they were beginning to sub- 
side in other countries. 
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There are few things, in the diversified department of our libraries, that 
pass under the title of ‘light reading,’ better than just such a brace of 





appears, was a part of the spell. 

Atone o’clock the same night, Marion Mac Ingaruch, the presiding sor- 
ceress, with certain of her accomplices, provided themselves with spades, 
and went tu a piece of earth at the seaside, lying between the boundaries of 
the lands of ote greerete, and dug a grave proportionate to the size of 
the sick man, azd took off the sod. She then returned to the house, and 
carefully instructed each of the persons concerned in the part they were 
to perform in the ceremonies which were to transfer the fate of Hector 
Manro to his brother George. The friends of Hector, who were in the se- 
cret, represented that if George should die suddenly, suspicion would fall on 
them all, and their lives would be in danger, and wished ber to delay his 
death ‘ apace ;’ and she took on hand to ‘ warrant him until the 17th day of 
April next thereafter.’ They then took the sick man from his bed. and car- 
ried him out in a pair of blankets to the grave, the assistants being forbid 
den to utter a word until the witch and his foster mother, named Christiana 
Neill Dayzill, bad first spoken with ‘their master, the devil.’ Hector was 
then placed in the grave, and the green god laid over him, and heid down 
upon him with staves, and the chief witch took her stand beside him. The 
foster-mother, leading a young lad by the hand, then ran the breadth of 
nine ridges, and on her return inquired of the hag‘ which was her choice ?’ 
to which she replied that ‘ Hector was her chvice to live, and his brother 
George to die for him.’ This strange form of incantation was repeated 
thrice, and then the patient was taken from the grave, and carried home to 
his bed in the same silence which had distinguished the first part of the 
ceremony. The effects of an exposure to the cold of a January night in the 
north upon a sick man must have been very serious; but Hector recovered 
soon afterwards, and in the month of April, as foretold, George Munro was 
seized with a fatal dizease, after which he lingered till the month of June, 
when he died Hector Munro took the witch into great favour, carried her 
to the house of his uncle at ‘Kildrummadyis,’ where she was ‘ entertained 
as if she had been his spouse, and gave her such pre-eminence in the coun- 
try that there was none that durst offend her, and = her the keeping of 
his sheep, to colour the matter.’ After the death of George the affair was 
whispered abroad, and an order was issued for the arrest of the witch, but 
she was concealed by Hector Munro, until information was given by Lady 
F.wlis that she was in the house at Fowlis. When subjected to an exam- 
ination, and no doubt to the torture, she made a confession, and was prob- 
ably burnt. Her confession was the ground of the charge against Hector 
Munro, who, like his step-mother, was acquitted. 

The trials of Lady Fowlis and Hector Manre appear to have caused much 
excitement, and other cases of witchcraft followed with great rapidity in 
different parts of the country, to such a degree that they moved the learned 
superstitions of the king. who, from this period, began to take an extraordinary 
interest in prosecutions fur crimes of this description. King James’s example 
was not lost upon his subjects, and not only did they show redoubled dili- 
gence in seeking out offenders, but probably cases were made up to gratify 
his curiosity, and a fearful conspiracy between the hags and the evil one was 
discovered, of which the king himself was to have been the chief victim, 
and which will be related at full in our next chapter. The interference of 
King James not only marks an epoch in the history of sorcery in Scotland, 
but it had also an influence in modilying the belief by the introduction of 
the scientific demonology of France and Germany, In the conspiracy to 
which I have just alluded, we shall see many fcreign notions mixed with 
the native superstitions. 

For two or three subsequent years, the records of the high court are un- 
fortunately missing, but in 1596 we find several prosecutions for the prac- 
tice of witchcraft, of which persons of high rank believed themselves, or 
were believed to be, the victims. On the 24th of June, John Stewart, the 
master of Orkney, was accused, on the confession of several witnesses who 
had previously been condemned and burnt, of having employed them to 
compass the death of Patrick Earl of Orkney: but he alleged in his defence 
that the confessions had been extorted by extreme torture, and was after- 
wards contradicted by the sufferers as they were carried to the stake, and 
he was acquitted hy the jury. On the 30th of October, a woman named Alli- 
soun Jollie was tried for the same crime of employing a witch to cause the 
death of a woman with whom she had quarrelled, grvuunded on the confes- 
sion of the witch, and was also acyuitted. Another woman, named Chris- 
tian Stewart, tried on the 27th of November for compassing the death of one 
of the powerful family of the Ruthvens by witchcrait, was less fortunate, for 
she was judged ‘ to be tane to the Castle-hill and thair to be burnt.’ 

_ In 1697, we have another case oes some resemblance to those of Bes- 
sie Danlop and Alison Peirsoun. The healing art had been during the mid- 


dle ages practised by all kinds of quacke and unskilful pretenders, who 














volumes as these; lively, intelligent, and picturesque; delightfully de- 
void of the thousandfold affectations of the professional travel-writer ; put- 
ting the reader at once on a level with the author ; inlaid with few fossils 
of geology, Bristling with no economical statistics, subservient to no pre- 
determined theory, leaving even maps and plans to the imagination, con- 
veying useful infermation in the agreeable way it was acquired—by the 
active personal observations of an acute and vigilant mind. And as Cap- 
tain Kennedy—though sufficiently scientific when occasion calls—is con- 
tent without aspiring absolutely to play the Humboldt or the Murchison, so 
he has happily escaped the opposite extreme of the ultra-imaginative tribe, 
who people road-side inns with the creations of a mind too mighty for this 
common world, value their lives at a pin’s fee, rejoice in the prospect of 
being probably murdered, so it be but by thieves of Araby, and are unable 
to sit their camel except in ecstasies of horror and of joy. Captain Ken- 
nedy has not gone abroad vowing and swearing that he will be original at 
whatever risk; with the resolve, deliberate and prepense, that he will see 
every thing in an aspect such as no previous traveller has ever caught and 
realized ; he has not written an ‘ Eothen,’ for (we are bound to say) he does 
not appear to discover the slightest merit in attempting to sneer away the 
holiest associations of mankind; just because from theice very force and 
appropriateness they are so universally felt and acknowledged, as not to 
suit the object of a describer who is determined to be startling and un- 
precedented, whatever it may cost. We do not find many traces of Mr. 
Kinglake’s peculiar brilliancies in Captain Kennedy’s soberer sketches ; 
but we do not miss them ;—for, we honestly confess, we deem such beau- 
ties (singular and exquisite as no doubt they frequently are) but dearly 
purchased, if we are to receive with them a revival of that blase scepticism 
of the Byron school, which we thought and hoped had years ago yawned 
away its heartless and epicurean existence out of our literature 

The region over which Captain Kennedy and Lord Feilding travelled, 
has, nevertheless, its own associations of antique interest ; neither 1s our 
author at all destitute of the faculty to evoke them at the fitting season. 
A wild and stern history is that of Algiers! The Roman (Cesar himself 
has left his impress and name on Mauritania); the Vandal; the Saracen ; 
the proud Almoravide; the fanatic children of Mohamedin, the Mara- 
bout; the shereefs of Hascen, and their fierce and sanguinary tetrarchy ; 
the Spanish rule (they were the palmy days of the Peninsula’s naval 
glorv—the days of Gama, and Cabral, and Magellan, and Columbus him- 
self); the terrible sway that followed it, of merciless Horuc Barbarossa, 
‘the chosen of God;’ the yet more savage tyranny of his brother tiger, 
Hayraddin, with his mighty Mole built in the blood and sweat of thirty 
thousand Christian slaves; and then the Armada—better meant, yet not 
better fated, than its successor on our own coasts some seven and forty 
years after—of the great Catholic Emperor,—armed with papal bulls, and 
graced with lovely ladies, and pennoned with the emblazoned cross, that 
was to charm down the crescent of the Infidel; the storm and earthquake 
(it was even so a prophetic voice had predicted but a few days before, in 
the divan of Algiers) that covered the bay withthe wrecks and the car- 
cases of Christian seamen and Christian knights; the wild enterprise, un- 
der Charles’s successor, of Juan Gascon, left to bleach in the winds upon 
his iron hook; the total independence at last (early in the seventeenth 
century) of Algiers, thenceforth the avowed metropolis of piracy, with ite 
ruthless corsairs on either side of Spain—from Malaga to Santa Maria— 
whose galleys and brigantines were the terror of every port in the Medi- 
terranean, and startled even Venice in her Adriatic cove. And then we 
have France, for the first time signally on the scene, when her Du 
Quesne, the Frenchman’s Nelson, taking vengeance on the public enemy 
of mankind, shadowed forth, as a Frenchman might, the doings of our 
own Exmouth. ‘Fired at the sound,’ we coolly jump some hundred and 
thirty or forty years of small history, and come with a bound upon that 
mighty day, when his magnificent Queen Charlotte took her ground with- 
in fifty yards of the Mole of Algiers, and the whole tremendous steep, 
sweating fire from every iron pore, vomited cannon balls for seven hours 
upon the undaunted Englishman and his crews, till (it’s ‘a way we have 
in our navy) one by one the batteries were suddenly silent, the exhausted 
volcano fell back within its blackened crater, and the smoke, that vaulted 
that gory bay with a darkness that might be felt, clearing slowly off, re- 
vealed the beaten Moor’s destroyed fleet—frigate and corvette and gun- 
boat, scattered and burned—and the haughty unbeliever’s drooping flag 
humbled before the Mistress of the Seas. Nor yet is all over. France is 
once more upon the scene, more permanently if not more gallantly thae 
before; Bourmont and Duperre are in Sidi Ferruj; that same July had 
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more ‘ glorions days’ than three; for after a sparkling campaign from the 
coast inward, the commander receives (with the hand that has dashed 
aside the father’s tears for a gallant son slain, some days before, in the 
mellay,) the Aigerine flag of truce, among the ruins of the exploded ‘ fort 
of the Emperor.’ Since then, who knows not of their courage and their 
difficulties, their valour and their vexutions ; the satisfactory working of 
that perpetual Algerine safety-valve for high-pressure democracy at 
home ; their marsbals, their razzias, their smoked Arabs, and their Abd- 
el-Kader? 

We have been historical enough in all conscience; and yet, we might 
shoot farther down the * dark postern of time long elapsed.’ To those who 
Jove to dwell for awhile among the visions of old mythological romance, 
to breathe the fresh morning air of the world’s history—thoughts that 
date long before any of these periods arise in connexion with this ancient 
land. The northern regions of Africa have been, in every age, the special 
home of the marvellous. Atlas itself—the streams and valleys of Atlas— 
among which our tourist wandered—with what ‘glamour and gramarye’ 
are they associated! The churlish Titan himself” and his seven daugh- 
ters (now shining on us among the stars,) and his Hesperian gardens far 
away in Fez, and his transmutation—when the stern eye of Medusa petri- 
fied the hardened old sinner into those hills of some ten or twelve thou- 
sand feet high, that belt Morovco, and stretch a younger progeny into Al- 
gier; and his thenceforth office to pillar the eternal heavens :*—The 
Atlantes—wheresoever those miserables dwelt—who were wont to solemn- 
ly curse (so attests Herodotus) the blessed sun himself, for scorching them 
amid their withered fields; the vanished Island somewhere on those vision- 
ary coasts, that Plato spake of, and all the world has dreamed about ever 
since; the mystic Valley of Atlas, which, though it open upon the sea, 
ocean dares not to enter, awed by the sacred presence that haunts the 
piece, but rises in a crystal wall at the mouth of the gorge, an everlasting 

atricade of waterst (invisible, no doubt, to the dull eyes of modern un- 
belief;) and so on, through a succession of magic and marvel, necromance- 
ing and sorcery, of all time—from those dwarfish enchanters of the Libyan 
deserts, whom dear Herodotus describes (ii. 32,) to the more modern 
maugrabies of Eastern story, or to that fair Witch of Atlas, whom Percy 
Shelley saw in his dreams :— 


* A lovely lady garmented in light 

From her own beauty ; deep her eyes, as are 
Two openings of unfathomable night 

Seen through a tempest’s cloven roof ;’— 


And no wonder, for 


‘Her mother was one of the Atlantides ; 
The all-beholding sun bad ne’er beholden 
In his wide voyage o’er continents and seas, 
So fair a creature, as she lay enfolden 
In the warm shadow of ber loveliness ;— 
He kissed her with his beams, and made all golden 
The chamber of grey rock in which she lay; 
She in that dream of joy dissolved away. 


‘’Tis said she was first changed into a vapour, 
And then into a cloud, such cloudsas flit, 

Like splendour-winged moths about a taper, 
Round the red west when the sun dies in il; 

And then into a meteor, such as caper 
On hill-tops when the moon is in a fit; 

Then into one of those mysterious stars 

Which hide themselves between the Earth and Mars. 


‘Ten times the mother of the Months had bent 
Her bow beside the folding star, and hidden 
With that bright step the billows to indent 
The sea-deserted sand: like children chidden 
At her command they ever came and went :— 
Since in that cave a dewy splendour hidden 
Took shape and motion: with the living form 
Of this embodied power the cave grew warm.’ 


And so the ‘lovely Lady’ came to light; who forthwith proceeded to 
spread joy over the face of the earth, to reconcile foes, make lovers happy, 
[afier the least ceremonious fashion}, extirpate priests and religions, and 

roclaim the universal regeneration of society. Such are the French-Revo- 
ution doctrines, that, it appears, are popular among the most fashionable 
necromantic circles of Mauritania. But whatever becomes of this philoso- 
phic graft, the stock itsell—the lovely demon lady was appropriately 
enough placed among those enchanted wilds, where the imagination of ail 
ages has fixed the lead quarters ofthe supernatural The mysterious boun- 
dary vf uninhabitable desert, in which all that the ancients knew of Africa 
was gradually lost, le(t room for every gloomy caprice of famey ;each sunuy 
land from Egypt to the Atlantic, disappeared southward, ia one huge, un- 
known, impenetrable wilderness, within, and beyond which, what wonders 
might not be conceived to lie! A Jand unpeopled of man seemed the pro- 
per haunt of demon and monster; and the savage and venomous animals 
that issued in countless multitudes from the bosom of the leonum arida 
nutriz—the sole visible representatives of the vast unknown barrenness— 
deepened and confirmed the impression of terror. 


All that lay beyond that broad belt of sand was a mystery in those days. 
Yet we to whom, with ail our advantages, so immense a portion of Africa 
still remains atterly unknown, have nol much right to speak with supercili- 
ousness of the conjectures of the old geographers about it. We have, in- 
deed, encircled the whole vast seaboard of Africa—we have cut into the rich 
and juicy rind a little way all round; bat even here, are we quite certain 
that we moderns have been the first to doso? There is hardly any more 
interesting question than this in all the controversies of classical criticism. 
It would certainly seem that the ancients never very generally approached 
to any correct idea of the vast extentto which Africa reaches towards the 
south. Homer's Oceanic River encircling the whole earth, was specially 
regarded as the further limit of Ethiopia, Yet what a glimpse is that which 
the old chronicler of Caria gives us, when he relates (Herod. iv. 42) that 
‘ Necho. King of Egypt, sent certain Phoenicians in ships, with orders to pass 
by the Columns ol Hercules, into the sea which lies to the north of Africa, 
and then to return to Egypt. These Phoenicians then set sail from the Red 
Sea, and entered into the Southern Ocean. On tho approach of autumn 
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room; that involve—the one, the need of colonizalion—the other, the 
spread of commerce ; and that, in the superior mental energy they evoke 
and exercise , tend to absorb and annihilate all the inferior growths of the 
human species, all such races and governments as are unable to keep pace 
with them. We see it continually. The primitive races melt away, like 
the retreating snow of early spring, before the intellect and activity ot the 
civilised eet paar Intellect preys on matier, and assimilates or destroys 
it. Great local suffering must attend such a process; butit is through such 
‘suffering’ humanity is ‘made perfect,’ and attains its destiny. These 
painful transformations are tlre conditions of its progress; the partial blows 
are crushed or benten back, but the great cidewave advances, 

And so—as one instance among maby—we cannot but agree perfectly 
with our candid and unprejudiced author (i. 18) that whatever may 
thought of the details of French occupancy in Algeria, the establishment of 
a Christian and civilized power in North Africais the germ of a great gene- 
ral blessing. It is strange enough to reflect on the totally different lot that 
has befallen the opposite sides of the Mediterranean, through almost the 
entire pericd of modern history; partly, indeed, from natural causes, but 
principally, of course, through the ruinous influence of the Turkish, and the 
other antecedent Mahometan despotisms. For after all, almost the whole 
southern side is a land of magnificent capabilities. ‘In all probability,’ 
wrote J. Baptiste Say, at a period when he could not have anticipated the 
African enterprises of his countrymen, ‘the time is not very distant when 
the Eurepean states, awake at length tu their real interests, will renounce 
the costly right of colonial dominion, and aim at the independent coloniza- 
tion of those tropical regions nearest to Europe, or of some parts of Africa 
The vast cultivation of what are called colonial projucta that would ensue, 
could not fail to supply Europe in the greatest abundance, and probably at 
most moderate prices.’ And he adds, in a note—‘ The vast means at the 
disposal of Napoleon might have been successfully directed to this grand 
object, and then he woul have left the reputation of having contribated 
to civilize, enrich, and people the world, and not of having been its scourge 
and destroyer. When the Barbary shore shall be lined with peaceful, in- 
dustrious, and polished inhabitants, the Mediterranean will be an immense 
lake furrowed by the commerce of the wealthy nations peopling its shores 
on every side.’* These, indeed, 

‘are imperial arts and worthy kings’ 

Such enterprises are accessions of power to nations, indeed ; but through 
nations they are accessions to the aggregate happinessof mankind. Nor can 
any one contemplate the remarkabie growth of just views of the principles 
of social philosophy within the last filly years—especially eta that great 
modern creation, the science Gf Political Ecouomy—in spite of the crown- 
ing curse of war, and the obstinate resistance still maintained by evil cus- 
tom, without a strong hope that nations and their governors are gradually 
but really coming to comprehend the érue objecis of a noble ambition—the 
true constituents of imperishable glory ; that they are at last - ome to 
feel, that to the rulers ofa people quite as much as to individual benefac- 
tors, applies the dictum which contrasts with all the solemn fatilities o! pro- 
fitless fame, the homely but genuine glory of‘ having made two blades of 
corn grow where oue grew before.’ 

in this point of view, one rejoices to read such reports as the following, 
of the prospect of agricultural labour in the country near Algiers :t— 

‘ The soil in the neighbourhood is excellent, producing the grain, fruits, 
and vegetables of Europe, of a quality equal, and oflen superior. The ex- 
tent of land at present under tillage is not great, owing partly to the scar- 
city of lebour, and partly to the unsettled state of the country until withit 
the last two or three years, during which period the agricultural colonists 
have made more progress than in the preceding ten. Comfortable farm- 
houses, with stables and offices, have been erected, gardens and fields en- 
closed, and roads made, counecting the farms with the highway ; European 
ploughs and implements are seen the fields, with carts and wagons, made 
after the national pattern of the F’rench, German, or Spanish proprietor. 
Herds of cattle, aud numerous flocks of sheep grezing on the hill-sides, are 
pleasing evidences of present prosperity.’ 

He adds, 


‘ Were it not for an occasional party of Arabs going to market with the 
country produce, or returning from the city, it would be difficult to ima- 
gine, from the surounding scene, that you are travelling in another quarter 
of the globe; the languages of Europe are heard on every side, at each 
turn familiar faces meet the eye, the peasant of the Midi, the discharged 
soldier, the clumsy Alsacien, and the unmistakeable air of the Parisian 
badaud, the Spaniard, at home so idle and lazy, here an industrious colo- 
nist, who, in leaving his native land, has seemingly shaken off the heredi- 
tary sloth which forms sv prominent a feature in the Spanish character, 
the Maltese travelling from village to village, with his little stock of mer- 
chandise, the Pole, and the Italian, are each known at once; and who is 
there that would not recognize at a glance the group at the door of yon- 
der farm? the mother, stout, homely, and neatly dressed, knitting in the 
doorway, every now and then restoring order with asharp word, accom- 
panied by a smile, that almost conceals it, among a happy noisy crowd of 
little ones, whose flaxen hair, light blue eyes, and round fair cheeks, so 








delicately white, would teach you to despise the power of an African sun, 
were it not for a second look at the bronzed features of the mother, across 
whose brow a narrow stripe, generally covered by her cap, nearly as 
white as that of the infants at her feet, shows what she was, now is, and 
they will be ; the well-kept garden, the neat enclosures, all stamp them 
as of a kindred nation to our own, and the sturdy figure ploughing in the 
adjoining field, with the curling smoke from his beloved pipe issuing from 
his mouth, in puffs as regular as if he were labouring on the banks of his 





* Compare also Talleyrand’s celebraied memorial to Bonaparte, in 1801 ; 
drawn indeed, in selfish hostility to England, but yet containing many 
truths on the real mode of aggrandizing national power. ‘ France,’ says 
the subile diplomatist, ‘ may add lialy and Germany to her dominions with 
less detriment to Great Britain than will follow the acquisition of a navy, 
and the extension of her trade. Whatever gives colonies to France sup- 
plies ber with ships, sailors, inanufactures, and busbandmea. Victories by 
land can only give her mutinous subjects, who, instead of augmenting the 
national force by their riches or numbers, contribute only to disperse aud 
enfeeble that force; but the growth of colonies supplies her with zealous 





citizens; and the increase of real wealth, and increase of effective numbers 
is the certain consequence.’ France is, indeed, not idle at present on any 
available point of the African coast. She is already securely placed,’ says 


they landed in Africa, end planted some grain in the quarter to which they | Mr. Macqueen, writing in May, 1344, ‘ at the mouth of the Senegal, and at 


come; when this was ripe, and they had cut it down, they put to | 


sea again. Having spent two years in this way, they passed the Columns 
of Hercules, and returned to Egypt. Their relation may obtain credit from 
others, but to me it seems incredible; for they affirmed that as they sailed 
around the coast of Africa, they had the sun on their right hand.’ ‘It is to 
Herodotus’s constant and invincible accuracy asa witness of what he heard 


Goree, extending her influence eastward from both places. She has a set- 
tlement at Albreda, on the Gambia, a short distance above St. Mary’s, and 
which commands that river. She has just founded a settlement close by 
Cape Palmas and avother at the mouth of the Gaboon, and a third by this 
time near the chief mouth of the Niger, and the Bight of Benin. She is 
endeavouring to fix her flag at Brava and the mouth of the Jub, and she has 


however to himself dubious or incredible), that we owe the irresistible con- | just taken permanent possession of the importaut island of Jobanva situated 


rmation which the last clause contains of the fact, that these navigators 
must have passed the line, Herodotus himself (not to speak of his perfect 
honesty) could never have invented a notion utterly foreign to all his own 
conceptions of figure of the earth; nor is there any reason to suppose the 
idea to have origina‘ed in any theories hazarded on the sabject by any school 
of astronomers at that early date. Long after, in Strabo, we have the very 
interesting, but unfortunately incomplete account of the enterprises of Eu- 
doxus, to circumnavigate Africa, whose success Mela records, but overloads 


the narrative with a pile of fabulous wonders that sadly sinks its credit. | 
| tablished by the French government, p. 33; especially of the cultiva- 


Rennell thinks that Hanao’s celebrated Periplus extends as far as Sierra 
Leone.t But the iaterier was stilla mystery unrevealed. There are those 


who maintain that the waters of the Joliba, and the palaces of Timbuctoo | 


itself, were reached centuries before our era (see Larcher upon the singular 
story in Herodotus, ii. 32); but whatever may have been the nature or the 
success of individual enterprises, it is quile certain that no impression 
was made upon the carrent and popular belief, which bounding Atrica by 
the ocean, or uaiting it with India (‘Garamantes e/ Indos’), in either case 
cut it short, and confined it to the northern tropic. And so central Atrica 
remained shrouded in iis desert mystery, as it still remains, and all the light 
that has illumined its maritime geography, and though indefatigable Brit- 
ain has contrived to plant permanently her people and her government be- 
yond its Hottentots and Bechuanas. 

But it is the destiny of civilization to advance ; il is essentially progres- 
sive—essentially aggressive; aud this, too, in a perpetually accelerated ratio. 
Civilization notonuly grows in the surface it covers, but it grows in the in- 
tensity of its restless impatience to cover more. It tends to multiply popu- 


lation, and it tends to multiply human desires (in the constant discovery of 
new and varied objects for them); and both are tencencies that demand 


a. ; if P Sabie 
* Ideler, however, maintains, and plausibly enough, that the ‘ old origi- 
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nal’ Atlas, whose foundations are deep in ocean, and whose pillars reach | Wines ; the population, since 1833, has doubled, and the consumption of 


to heaven (Ouyss. i. 52,) was no other than the Peak of Teneriffe, seen cs | wine quiniupled, 
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in the centre of the northern outlet of the Mozambique channel, by which 
she acquires the command of that important channel. Her active agents are 
placed in Southern Abysinia, and are traversing the borders of the great 
Bahr-el-abiad, while the northern shores of Africa will speedily be her own.’ 


| And he earnestly directs the attention of British staiesmen to the duty of se- 


curing African inflaence, by a judicious system of free colonization and by 
the encouragement of free African labour, before it is too late, and every 
valuable point of the African tropical shores pre-occupied. 

t There is also an interesting account of the experimental gardens es- 


tion of the cactus and its cochineal insect But there can hardly be a more 
dishartening report on the subject of Algerian agriculture than that pre 
sented to the French Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, by Profes 
sor Blanqui, in the summer of 1839. This gentleman, a shrewd and in- 
telligent observer, was sent out by the Academy in the spring of 1839, to 
examine and report on the state of the colony, and the cause of its slow 
growth and unproductive (indeed, enormously expensive] management 
(The Annual budget tor Algerian outlay is some sixteen or seventecn mil- 
lions of francs!) He was not very long at Algiers and Constantineh ; but, 
it eeems, quite long enough to fill five able papers with very depressing 
accounts of the state of affairs, as regarded the whole civi/ polity of Algeria. 
They may be found in the Monitenr, 1839. He reports that the Meteedjah 
itself, for lack of draining, was almost totally unfitted for profitable agricul- 
ture ; that the crops were ill selected ; and the plans of improvement dis- 
astrous failures. A good deal of this, however, was due to the incursions 
of the Arabs ; since the pacification of this great Plain, there has, doubtless 
| been more opportunity ofimprovement. Sahel [immediately around the 
| city itself] was always well cultivated and productive. The moral condition 
| of Algiers be describes as infamous beyond description ; among other aids 
avd appliances for this result is the increased consumption of French 








The local trade has of course immensely increased ; and 


it rises direct from the surface of the sea, by the early Phoenician naviga- the ren's of houses are enormously high.— £100 a-year for alow tobacco- 


ors; but that the Greeks and Romans afterwards, not reaching the Cana- | shop, £3600 for a restaurant’s first floor. 
ries, and looking out for some great western mountain to answer the de. 


scription, gave the title tothe Mauritanian chain. 
+ Maximus Tyrius, Diss. 38. 

_ + Geography of Herodotus, &c. p. 719. 

is endless. 


Bat the controversy on Hanro 


| ) The province of Constantineh is 
better admiuistered, as well as more fertile, than Algiers ; the Oran dis- 
(rict is the most productive of the three; but as ya the least ra 
amenable to the authority of the invaders, Captain Kennedy gives a pleas. 
| ins account of the confidence in the French government at Constantineh: ; 
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own Rhine, prove that the German, where’er he be, forgets neither the 
habits nor the industry of his early home.’ 

This variety of population is still more striking in the city itself :— 

«The evening was fine, although cold, and after dinner we joined the 
crowd of idlers in the ‘‘ Place du Gouvernement,” an open space in the 
centre of the city, planted with orange trees, the formation of which was 
one of the first works undertaken by the French after the occupation. 
Three sides are nearly enclosed with handsome well built houses in the 
French style, and the fourth facing the sea, juts out in an obtuse angle, of 
which a portion of the northern face is occupied by a mosque of no archi- 


rtectural beauty, and the other, overlooking a battery cf heavy guns, affords 


a splendid view of the port, the shipping, and the Bay of Algiers. Inthe 
Place are the principal hotels, the fashionable cafes, and the best shops. 
As the night closed in, the cafes blazed with light, and the square was 
thronged with officers, soldiers, sailors, Jews, Moors, Arabs, the wealthy 
merchant, and the poor colonist, the freed negro, the awk ward conscript 
of the last ** tirage,” and the handsome dragoon in the soldierlike uniform 
of the *‘ Chasseurs d’Afrique,” mingled together in a scene of picturesque 
confusion, each following his own method, in search of pleasure after the 
toils of the past day.” 

With all this it is not difficult to conceive how thoroughly irritating to the 
habits and prejudices of the Moor and Arab must be this Parisianizing of 
their old capital ; how specially offensive must be to the grave and decorous 
Mussulman the peculiar conceitand flippancy of the Frenchman ; acd what 
a salient fountain of bitterness must still exist among the mass ot the un- 
conquered population. It isa touching answer which Captain Kennedy 
records, as spoken by an old Arab chief of the Righa tribe, whose hospitality 
the party erjoyed on the borders of the Lesser Desert :— 

‘ Commenting upon Bel Arbi’s patriarchal appearance, he was asked his 
age. Looking sorrowfully down, he paused for an instant, and answered, 
quletlg pares his hand down his white and flowing beard, “J am not se 
very old; afew years ago I was strong and healthy, but then you came, 
the troubles of my country commenced, and Iam become what you now 
see me.”’’ 

it is much to be feared that the French do not practically understand that 
great and blessed art of conciliativun which alone can make their occupancy 
of Algeria either pleasant or profitable. They appear (so far as we heve 
been able to learn) to neglect almost altogether the duty and policy of go- 
verning the Arab by Arab rules and motives ; they treat him on a system 
which must be to him despotic and unreasonable ; forcing upon the wild 
children of the Desert their code Napoleon, and the rest of their minute and 
complicated European legislation; and barbarously trying these poor people 
by French martial law for actions they cannot even understand to be offen- 
ces at all. Whatcan bo more ruthless and cruel than their treatment of 
Ben Aixsa? This man defended Constantina gallantly against Marshal Va- 
lée, and afterwards had to submit reluctantly tu the Freuch. According to 
his former fashion whena ruler, he subsequently issued among some Kabyle 
tribes, coin which was under weight; the authorities tried him by French 
law, and condemned the old chief as a common coiner to the pillory and the 
halks for life, the latter of which disgracefal punishments has been suspend- 
ed only by a special act of the home government. This sort of equal jus- 
tice may, no doubt, be deemed necessary; it may be thought a stroke of 
needful policy to terrify the native rulers by these degrading severities; 
there are nations, however, that can manage to carry their point without 
such measures; it is not thus that the British have consolidated their power 
in India. 

Christianity, as usual, effects, in its own quiet way, more than all these 
brutalities can achieve. A Bishop of Algiers (England is at last slowly 
awaking to the duty of leaving no colony without one) and his clergy, are 
much respected by the natives; and exercise, it is said, the sort of personal 
influence among the Arabs that our own Bishop Selwyn has so beautifully 
exemplified among the hostile tribes in New Zealand. It was the bishop 
who chiefly organized the regular interchange of prisoners which has so 
largely alleviated the borrors of the atrocious war of razzias, that the French 
commanders carry on; and this prelate bas himself had cousiderable inter- 
course with Abd-el-Kader, who, as well as al! the Emir’s officers, lias treated 
him with the greatest respect and affection, and who (being bimself a high 
religious personage) has conversed freely with some of the Christian clergy 
upon the na ure and claims of Christianity. 

But we must now follow, though rapidly, the footsteps of our very plea- 
sant tourist. 

Captain Kennedy's first excursion was from Algiers, south-west, through 
Bleedah (a formerly populous town, now, between eartliquake and French 
invasion, almost in ruins, but important as a military station), by the valley 
of the Cheeffa, ts Medeah. His description of the beautiiul Cheeffa val- 
ley presents a fair specimen of the gallant Captain’s powers as a landscape 
painter. 

‘On either hand rise the perpendicular sides of the mountains worn by the 
action of the water into a thousand fantastic shapes—huge masses of rock 
fringed with the luxuriant vegetation that springs from every fissure. Each 
spot, each little ravine that retains sufficient earth, is green with the wild 
laurel, the juniper, the dwarf oak, and the olive, with here and there some 
treeofa larger growth that has withstood the storm, firmly planted in its 
more sheltered nook, The oleander flourishes on each little gravelly bed 
by the side of the river, and a variety of shrubs and flowering plants, with a 
profusion of lavender in fall bloom, grow on every vacant spo’. ; 

‘ At oor feet the river, slightly swollen and discoloured by the melting 
snow, rushed as it were painfully through its contracted bed, foaming 
around ihe misshapen masses that, detached from the rocks above, impede, 
but cannot check its conrse. Nor do the highest summits of the Atlas omit 
to send their tribute to add to the beauty of the scenery. Cvuntless streams 

our down their sides, and reaching the edge of the valley, fall in cascades 
fom rock to rock till they join in the river. At one point of view, where 
the rocks are steepest and the vegetation most beautiful, five are visible at 
once, The finest falls from a precipice of three hundred feet, leaping from 
ledge to ledge, here and there for a moment concealed among the under- 

wood, appearing and re-appearing broken into a hundred streamlets that 
trickle over the mossy surface of the rocks, like threads of silver, until again 
united by some broader ledge, they together seek the stream beneath.’ 

At Medeah (still to the south-west), 3800 feet above the level of the sea, 
in the midst of the Lesser Atlas chain, he admired the aqueduct still in use, 
and General Marey’s dumesticated lion. This truly African pet 

‘Was a magnificent animal, two years old and full grown all but hia 
mane, which, alihough only a foot long, made, nevertheless, a respectable 
appearance ; ke did not seem to care about our being strangers, but walk- 
ing about the room like a large dog, permitted us to take liberties with 
him, such as patting him, shaking a paw, aud making him exhibit his teeth 
and claws. He showed, however, a marked predilection ipjlavour of his old 
acquaintances, and lying down before them, turned on his back to be 
scratched. 

‘ After a scratch or two he began to yawn, and was fairly settling himsell 
for a nap, when a cigar was puffed in his face—a proceeding he evidently 
did not approve of—rising in a harry, curling up his lips, and wrinkling 
his nose, he exposed to view a splendid set of teeth—a sure sign that he 
was not pleased. A hearty sneeze seemed tu restore him to good temper ; 
aud bearing no malice, he returned a friendly pat, bestowed upon him by 
Captain Martenot, who had been the aggressor, by rubbing his head caress- 
ingly against his knees.’ 

But the General (an officer of great African experience and value) is emi- 
nent in quadrupeds of more utility than his formidable favourite. Readers 
versed in the natural history of the noblest of brutes, will peruse with in- 
terest the fullowing sketch of the perfection of a genuine Arabian : 

‘The general’s favourite charger was purchased at a bigh price, and after 
a lengthened negotiation, from a wealthy chief in the south-west. A des- 
cription of him will serve to give an idea of a first-ra’e Barbary Arab.— 
Standing barely fifteen hands and a half, jet black, a coat like satin, and a 
mane and tail that would win the heart of any lady; small head well set 
on, large full eyes, wide nostrils, and small tapering ears in incessant mo- 
tion; a handsome forehead and plenty of bone (lightness below the — 
being acommon fault) ; broad and deep chested, full in the girth, and we : 
ribbed up; hind quarters rather falling away, strong but not hendeome 
this, as well as carrying the tail meanly, is almost universal. Through oo 
treatment he had become as gentle as a lamb; yet in every motion | an 4 
was that wild freedom which, seized upon by Horace Vernet, gives Suc 
life and energy to his truthfal pictures of Arab warfare.’ 


From Medeah the party passed iuto the Litile Desert, and - 
in the heart of Arab life—that life which remains so wondrously py bio ’ 
through al] the revolutions of empire an historical stereotype teik, 7. > 
chapter in the Book of Genesis (for Abraham was just an Arab 8 - ,a na 
Ibrahim with his flocks and tent) presents a portrait that might a 
this day for any desert point irom Mount Atlas to Muscat.* From the 
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*Itis hardly necessary to observe (ye re 
onfirmation this very fact gives 


tant to be ever out of place) how strong a c ’ Genesis itself. For ¢ 
to the genuineness and authenticity of the Book Ce a © 
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almost agy period that cap, with any appreach to probability, be ma oe rs 
for the authorship of that Book, the Israelite way of living _— have — 
exceedingly different from the state of things the Bouk describes; nor could 
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or vil of the Haouera tribe, they proceeded to Boghar, aa 
— pa a post, formerly a Roman military posit on, and taken by 
the French in May, 1841. Captain Keunedy justly observes that this place 
(almost forty leagues south of Algiers) must become a focus of trade be- 
tween Algiers and the tribes of the interior; supplanting the ae 
routes of traffic though Mogador and Tunis or Tripoli, by an easy and di- 
rect northerly line. At this outpost of Enropean civilization, our wersees 
had not much temptation to delay; and still stretching desertwards, pal 
their next respects to no less a personage than the agha of the Little De- 
sert, the mighty Ben-Aouda, at whose douara, or encampment, they a 
nately came in for the festivities of an Arab wedding feast. Ben-Aouw . 
(may the old rascal’s shadow be shorter!) treacherously deserted Abd-el- 
Kader some time since; and though Capt. Kennedy furnishes sundry jus- 
tifications ol the teaitor’s politic move, we are convinced, but largely - 
bute the captain’s lenity to the recollections of the hospitalily of the lord o 
the Oulad Mocktar, the mirth of the wedding festival, and the admirable 
composition of the cuscousoo, ‘hamis,’ and ‘stewed gazelle’ of his sheik- 
ship's kitchen. On the subject of this hospitality, however, a common mis- 
take is here corrected. 

‘Arab hospitality, of which in England we have such exaggerated no- 
tions, is not of tat romantic kind which refuses to receive a recompense 
from those who can affordit. . . . + + + 

‘The Agha would most certaialy not have accepted, and probably would 
have been tmuch offended, if we had offered him money as payment for 
the expeus? of ealertaining our party, bat he would have been equally dis- 
appointed if we had taken our departure without (as we were informed 
was the proper etiquette) giving a present to @ servant, who, when the 

uests are guue, hauds it over to bis master. This custom refers more to 
foreign traveilers thau to hospitalities exercised one to another. On no ac- 
count isa strauger, who claims food and,shelter in the name of God, turned 
away trom tho douara. 

And be very justly explains the difference. Among the children of the 
desert, hospitality is a mutual obligation for a mutual service; butit would 
be preposterous to suppose, that expensive entertainments could be provid- 
ed for casual tourists, from whom there could never be the remotest chance 
of a similar return in time of need. More especially may we suppose these 
prudential considerations to have prevailed since the desert has been open- 
ed to European curiosity ; and lile ‘a /’Arade’ bas become the rage among 
idle young Frenchmen, whose visits would probably become no slight tax 
among the thrifty housekeepers of the Lesser Desert.—Dublin University 
Magazine. ° 

———>—__— 


THE SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION. 
Concluded from Albion of last week. 


Passing from this recollection, so proud, yet so mournful, to us all as 
friends ansl admirers of the deceased Prnssian astronomer, can any one see 
with more delight than mysell the brilliant concurrence at our present Meet- 
ing of naturalists, gevlogisis, physiologists, etnnologists and statists, with 
mathematicians, asir nomers, mechanicians, aud experimental philosophers 
in physics and in chemistry? Surely, then, [ may be allowed to signalize 
a particular ground of gratification among so mandy, 10 the presence at this 
meeting of two individuals in our experimental Sections, to one of whom, 
our eminent Foreign Associate, Oersted, we owe the first great link between 
electric and magnetic phenomena, by showing the magnetic properties of 
the galvanic current; whilst the other, our own Faraday, aimoug other new 
and great truths which have raised the character of English science through- 
out the world, vbtained the converse proof by evoking electricity out of 
magnets, And if it be not given to the geologist whom you have honoured 
with this chair, 1o explaia how such arcana have been revealed, stillasa 
worshippei in the outer portico of the temple of physical science, he may 
be permivied to picture to hitaself the delight which tne Danish philosopher 
must have felt when, on returning to our shores, after an absence of a quar- 
ter of a century, he found that the grand train of discovery of which he is 
the progenitor had just received its crowning accession in England trom his 
tormer disciple, who, through a long and brilliant series of investigations, 
peculiarly his own, has shown that magnetic or dia-magnetic forces 
are distributed thoughout all nature. 


And thus shall we continue to be a true British Association, with cosmo- 
polite connexions, so Juug as we have among us eminent men to attract 
such foreign contemporaries to our shores, If, then, at the last assembly 
we experienced the good effects which flowed {rom a concentration of pro- 
found mathematicians and magneticians, drawn together from diffcrent 
European kingdoms ;—il, then, also, the inan* of solid learning, who then 
represented the United States of America, and who is now wourthily presid- 
ing over tue Cambridge University of his native soil, spoke to us with chas- 
teaed eloquence of the benefits our institution was conterring on mankind ; 
—let us rejvice that this meeting is honoured by the presence of foreign phi- 
1 osophers as dis\iaguished as those of any former year. 

Let us rejoice that we have now among us men of science from Denmark, 
Sweden, Russia, Prussia, Switzerland, Belgium, Italy and France. ‘The 
King of Denmark, himself personally distinguished for his acquaintance 
with several bianches of Natural History, and a warm patron uf Science, 
has honoured us by sending hither, not only the great discoverer, Oersted, 
who, evincing fresh vigour in his mature age, brings with him new com- 
munications on physical science, but also my valued friend, the able geolo 
gist and chewisi, Forchhammer, who has produced the first geological map 
of Denmark, and who has presented to us a lucid memoir on the influence 
exercised by marine plants on the formation of ancient crysialline rocks, on 
the present sea, and on agriculture 

As these eminent men of the North received me as the General Secretary 
of the British Association with their wonted cordiality at the last Scandi- 
navian Assembly, | trust we may convince them that the sentiment is re- 
ciprocal,jand that Englishmen are nearly akin to them in the virtues of 
friendship and hospitality which so distinguish the dwellers within the cir- 
cle of Odin. 


Still adverting to Scandinavia, we see here a deputy from the country of 
Linnxus, in the person of Professor Svanberg, a successful young experi- 
menter in,physics, who represents his great master, Berzelius—that profound 
chemist and leader of the science of the North of Europe, who established 
on a fir:n basis the laws of atomic weights and definite proportions, aud 
who has personally assured me, that if our meeting had not been fixed in 
the month of September, when the agriculturists of Sweden assemble at 
Stockholm, he would assuredly have repaired to us, And if the same cause 
has prevented Nilsson from coming hither, and has abstracted Retzius from 
us (who was till within these iew Sage in England,) [ cannot mention these 
distinguished nen, who earnestly desired to be present, without expressing 
the hope, that the Memoirs they communicate tous may give such addi- 
tional support to cur British ethnologists as will enable this new branch of 
science, which investigates the origin of races and languages, to take the 
prominent place in our assemblies to which it is justly entitled. 

The Royal Academy of Berlin, whose deputies on former occasions have 
been an Ehrenberg, a Bach, and an Erman, has honoured us by sending 
hither M. Hleinricu Rosé, whose work on the chemical analysis isa lext- 
book even for the most learned chemists in every country; and whilst his 
researches on the constitation of minerals, like those of his eminent brother 
Gustave on their form, have obtained for him so high a reputation, he now 
brings to us the description of a new metal which he has discovered in the 
Tantalite of Bavaria. 


Switzerland has again given to us that great master in pal ontology, 
Agassiz, who has put arms into the hands of British geologists with which 
they have conquered vast regions, and who, now on his road to new glories 
in America, brings to us his report on the fossil fishes of the basin of London 
whick will, he assures me, exceed in size all that he has ever written on 
ichthyolites. Frcm the same country we have our friend Prof. Schonbein 
who, in addition to his report oa Ozone, to which I have already sobecred. 
has now brought to us a discovery of vast practical importance, The gun 
cotton of Schonbein, the powers of which he will exhibit to his colleagues 
is an explosive substance, which, exercising a stronger projectile force than 
gunpowder, is stated to possess the great advantages over it of producing 
little or no smoke or noise, and of scarcely soiling fire-arms; whilst no 
amount of wet injures this new substance, which is as serviceable after be- 
ing dried as in ils firstcondition. The mere mention of these properties 
to which our associate lays claim for his new material, is sufficient to show 
its extraordinary value in all warlike affairs, as also in every surt of subter- 
ranean blasting. 

Prof. Matteucci of Modena, who joined us at the York Meeting, and then 
explained his various new and delicate investigations in electro-physiology, 








anything within the actual exising experience of the people have complete- 
ly supplied the elements of the exquisitely accurate and (what is more re- 
markable) uniformly consistent picture it furnishes of the wandering tent 
life, as we now observe and know it. It may be worth adding, that ( just 
as in the case of the New Testament ‘ wilderness’) we are not to conceive 
all ‘ desert’ districts to be tracts of absolute barrenness; the desert life ex- 
tends through regions capable of great cultivation ; and though the great 
Sahara soon becomes a mere sandy ocean, the most part of the vast expanse 
of the ‘ Lesser Desert’ is pasturable. 
* Mr. Everett. 


again fayours us with a visit, as the representative of the Italian Philosopbi- 
cal Society of Modena, and of the University of Pisa. This ingenious pbi- 
losopher, who has measared the effect of galvanic currents in exciting 
through the nerves mechanical force in the muscles, doubtless brings with 
him such interesting contributions as will edd great additional interest to the 
proceedings of the Physiological Section. z ' 

Having already spoken of the rapid progress which the sciences are mak- 
ing in Belgium, through the labours of our associate Quetelet and others, it 
is with pleasure I announce that M.de Koningk, the paleontologist, who 
has muialy contributed to this advance, and to the solid foundation of the 
geology of his country, by his excelleat work on paleozoic fossils, has been 
sent to us by his own government. ! i 

Among these sources of just pride and gratification, no one has afforded 
me sincerer pleasure than to welcome hither the undaunted Siberian ex- 
plorer, Prof. von Middendorf. De:ply impressed as I am with the estima- 
tion in which Science is held by the illustrious ruler of the empire of Rus- 
sia, | cannot but hope that the presence of this traveller, so sing niarly dis- 
tinguished for his enterprising exploits, may meet witha friend in every 
Engtishman who is acquainted with the arduous uature of his travels. To 
traverse Siberia from south to north and from west to east ;—to reach by 
land the extreme northern headland of Taimyr ;—to teach us, fur the first 
time, that even to the latitude 72° north, trees with stems extend them- 
selves in that meridian ;—that creps of rye, more abundant than in his native 
Livonia, grow beyond Yakutsk, on the surface of that frozen subsoil, the | 
intensity and measure of cold ia which he has determined by thermometric | 
experiments ;—to explain, through their language and physical form, the 
origin of tribes now far remeved from their _— stock ;—to explore the | 
far eastern regions of the Sea of Ohkotsk and of the Shantar Isles; tv de 
tiue the remotest north-eastern boundary between China and Russia ;—and, | 
finally, to enrich St Petersburgh with the natural productions, both fossil | 
and recent, of all these wild and untrodden lands, are the exploits for which 
the Royal Geographical Society of London has, at its last meeting, confer- 
red its Gold Victoria Medal on this most successful explorer. Prof. Mid- 
dendorf now visits us to converse with our naturalists most able to assist | 
him, and to inspect our museums, in which, by comparison, he can best de- | 
termine the value of specific characters, before he completes the descrip- | 
tion of his copious accumulations; and I trust that during his stay in Eng- 
land he will be treated with as much true hospitality as | have myself re- 
ceived at the hands of his kind countrymen. 

tis impossible for me to make this allusion to the Russian empire, 
without assuring you that our allies in Science on the Neva, who have 
previously sent to us a Jacobi and a Kupffer, are warmly cesirous of con - 
tinuing their good connexion with us. It was indeed a source of great plea- 
sure to me to have recently had personal intercourse in this very town with 
that eminent scientific navigator Admiral Lutke, in whose squadron His 
Imperial Highness the Grand Duke Constantine was acquiring a know- 
ledge of his maritime duties. Besides the narratives of his lormer voyages, 
Lutke has since published an account of the periodical tides in the Glacial 
Sea, which [ have reason to think is litle known in this country. Having 

siuce established a hypsalographe in the White Sea, and being also occu- 
pied from time to time in observations in Behring’s Straits, the Russians 
will soon be able to provide us with other important additions to our know- 
ledge of ‘his subject. Separated so widely as Admiral Lutke and Dr. Whe- 
we}! are from each other, it is pleasing to see that the very recommendation 
which the last-mentioned distinguished philosopher of the tides has recently 
suggested to me asa subject to be encouraged by this Association, has 
been zealously advocated by the former. Let us hope, then, that this meeting 
will not pass away without powerful ly recommendiag to our own Govern- 
ment, as well as that of His Imperial Majesty, that a systematic and simul 
taneous investigation of the tides, in the Great Ocean, particularly in the 
Northern Pacific, be the object of special expeditions,-—a subject [as Ad- 
miral Lutke well observes] which is not less worthy of the atiention of 
great scientific bodies than the present inquiries into terrestrial magnetism; 
—and one which, I may add, this Association will doubtless warmly es 
ouse, sin ce it has such strong grounds for being satisfied with the results 
which it has already contributed to obtain through ils own grants, and by 
the researches of several of ils associates. 

Lastly, in ailading to our foreign attendants, let us hope that our nearest 
neighbours may respond to our call, and, imitating the exampie of their en. 
lightened monarch, may prove by their affluence to Southampton, that in 
the realms of science as in public affairs there is that ‘ entente cordiale’ 
between their great nation, and our own, of which at a former Meeting we 
were personally assured by the profound Arag» himself. 

No sooner was it made known that the Chair of Chemistry at this Meet- 
ing was to be filled by Michael Faraday, than acompeer worthy of him in 
the Academy of Sciences of Paris was announced in the person ot M. Du- 
mas. ‘To this sound philosopher it is well known that we owe, not only 
the discovery of that law of substitution of types, whick has so powerfully 
aided the progress of organic chemistry, but also the successful application 
ot his science to the arts and useful purposes ot life: his great work on 
that subject, ‘ a Chimie appliquée aux Aris,’ being as familiar in every 
manufactory in England as ic 1s upon the Continent. | 

Nor, if we turo irom chemis'ry to geology, can such of us as work among 
the rocks be backward in welcoming the French geologists who have come 
to examine in our own natural sections of the isle of Wight, the peculiar 
developement of their Paris basin,—the identity of their chal« and our 
own,—the fine sections of our grensand and of the Wealden formation of 
Manteil,—and to determine with us in situ the strict relations of their Ne- 
comain rocks with those peculiar strata which at Atherfield, in the Isle of 
Wight, have been so admirably illustrated by Dr. Fitton and other native 
geologists, and ot which such beautilul and accurate diagrams have been 
prepared by Captain Ibbetson. 

It is utterly impossible that such gatherings together of foreign philoso- 
phers with our own should not be productive of much advantage; for he 
must indeed be a bad statist in Science who knows not that numerous are 
the works of merit which are published in periodicals, or in the vulames of 
societies which remain altogether unknown inanother; and still less can 
he be acquainted with the present accelerated march of Science who is not! 
aware that the germs of discovery which are lying ready in the minds of 
distant contemporaries mast olten be brought into action by such an inter 
change of thought. The collision of such thoughts may indeed be com- 
pared to the agency of the electric telegraph of our Wheatstone, which 
concentrates knowledge from afar, and at once unites the extremities of 
kingdoms in a common circle of intelligence. 

But although the distinguished foreigners to whom I have adverted, 
and others, including our welcome associate M. Wartmann, the founder 
of the Vaudois Society, and M. Prevost of Geneva, on whose merits I 
would willingly dilate if time permitted it, are now collected around us; 
many—among whom I must name M. de Caumont, the President of the 
French Society for the Advancement of Science—have been prevented | 
from honouring us with their presence, because the national meetings in |! 
their several countries also occur in the month of September. To remedy ! 
this inconvenience, | ventured, when addressing you six years ago at the | 
Glasgow meeting, to express the hope that each of the national European | 
societies might be led to abstain during one year frum assembling in its own | 
country, for the purpose of repairing by its own deputies to a general con- 
gress, to be held at Frankfort, or other central city, under the presidency of 
the Universal Humboldt. Had the preparation of the ‘Cosmos,’ and other 
avocations of that renowned individual, permitted him to accept this pro- 
position,—which I have every reason to believe the British Association 
would have supported,—I am convinced that many benefits to Science | 
would have resulted, and that each national body, on re-assembling the 
following year in iis native land, would have more vigorously resumed its | 
researches. 

Adhering still to my project, 1 beg my countrymen and their foreign | 
friends now present to sustain this proposition for centralizing in a future 
year the representatives of the various branches of science of different 
countries, when they may at Once learn the national progresses respectively | 
made, and when, at all events, they can su appoint the periods of their na- | 
tional assemblies as \o prevent those simultaneous meetings in France, 
Germany, Scandinavia, lialy, Swiizerland, and England, which are so much 
to be deprecated as interfering with a mutual intercoarse. 

Finally, my fellow-labourers in Science, if by our united exertions we | 
have done, and are doing, good public service, Jet me revert once more to 
the flace in which we are assembied, and express on your part the gratifica- 
tion I know you experience in being on this occasion as well supported by 
the noblemen, clergymen, and landed proprietors around Southampton, as 
by ils inhabitants themselves—an uuion which thas testifies that the British 
Association embraces all parties and all classes of men. 

Seeing around me her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
the Speaker of the House of Cummons, and several persons of high station 
and influence, who willingly indicate by their presence the sense they 
entertain of the value of our conferences and researches, lei us welcome 
these distinguished individuals as living evidences of that good opinion of our 
countrymen, the possession of which will cheer us onward in our career. 
And, above all, let us cherish the recollection of this Southampton Meeting 
which wili be rendered memorable in our annals by the presence of the 
illustrious Consort of var beloved Suvereign, who, participating in our pur- 
suits, in many of which his Royal Highness is so well versed, thus demon- 
Straies that our Association is truly national, and enjoys the most general 
and effectual suppor: throughout British Society, from the humblest caltiva- 
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tore of science to the highest personages in the realm. 
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Lord Palmers'on moved and the Marquis of Northampton seconded, the 
thanks of the meeting to the President tor his address; which having been 
carried by acclamation, Sir R. I. Murchison returned thanks,—and the 
mee¢ling was adjourned, 

On a subsequent day the following discussion took place on the 

POTATOE DISEASE. 

In the reportof the proceedings at the section of zoology and botany, 
a discussion on the potato disease commenced, on two notices given. 

Mr Hogan read a communication which had appeared in a continen- 
tal journal, and in which it was recommended that the potato plant should 
be propagated by seed, as the best means of guarding against the disease. 

c Crook said it bad been satisfactorily proved that potatoes raised from 
seeds Were quite as liable to the disease as the plants raised from tubers. 
He considered the disease to be entirely owing to meteoric causes, and not 
to any thing that was situated in the plant itself. It was supposed by some 
that the disease arose from the over-shallowness of the eyes, but he could 
not concur in that opinion, as it was known that some of the very best var- 
ieties of the potato were those having the shallowest eyes. He doubted 
extremely whether the plant lad ever been completely acclimated. All 
that could be done was to produce new varieties from seeds, and these 
would unquestionably be better adapted to our climate than the originals 
ever would become. 

Dr DauLeny said if he had been in this country last year he would, no 
doubt, have investigated the nature of this disease. But, being absent, he 
could only investigate the results of the observations of others, and he con- 
lessed that the impreasion left on his mind from them was contrary to that 





| suggested by the last speaker. ‘T'his disease existed in America before it 


came Over to this country. it appeared there in very different seasons, and 
in distant parts of the continect atthe same time. ite would wish to hear 
from some gentleman acquainted with the vicinity of Swansea, whether it 
was true, as he had heard stated, that the disease had not made its appear- 
ance within the influence of the smoke of the copper furnaces there. It 
was said that the disease was caused by fungi, but there was nothing to 
show whether the presence of these parasites night not be the effect, and 
not the cause of the disease. 

The Dean of Westminster said it appeared that the phenomena 
in the present year were exactly the same as last year. That fungi existed 
in the diseased potatoes was an established fact; but it happened that the 
disease sometimes spread in a tuber so quickly that the fungi had not time 
to make their appearance. It was also a fact that the disease appeared ia 
insulated spots in a field, just as the blight was known to affect fields of 
wheat in the most barren spot, and as the cholera attacked dissipated and 
diseased persons. He perceived that one year when the potatoe disease 
appeared was characterized by extreme drought, and the other by extreme 
humidity, and the proposition which he wished to establish was, that ex- 
tremes of climate, either of heat or cold, rendered the more delicate plants 
liable to the attacks of the fungi, the seeds of which were constantly float- 
ing through theatmosphere. He thought they could not too strongly re- 
commend the importance of having the potatoes left in the ground for the 
regular time, and then dug in the dry days of autumn, the affected tubers 
carefully separated, and the sound ones spread under dry sand. As to the 
query about the effect of the copper furnaces of Swansea on the surround- 
ing neighbourhood, he thought it was of no importance, uDless they could 
convert the world into a vast copper furnace. In his opinion, it was not 
enough to have new seed, because the newest varieties of the potato had 
been attacked as generally as the oldest. Ke mention that on the lands of 
the Duke of Portiand, where eighteen kinds of potatoes were all sound on 
the Saturday, every one of them had been attacked by the Monday even- 
ing following. 

Dr. Lindsey stated that Le had brought home seed potatoes from Norway, 
where the disease had not made its appeatance, and the sacks had only 
been lying for four days in the shop of Mr. Lawson, the seedsman in Edin- 
burgh, when the disease was found to have appeared among them. It 
would appear, therefore, that there was no use in importing seed potatoes 
from foreign countries. 

A member observed that a friend of his brought some seed potatoes from 
Mexico, where the plant had been first found, and planted them in his lands 
in Warwickshire, and yet the crop which they produced was as much af- 
fected asany of the ordinary varieties that grew around them. 

Professor Playfair said the disease could be produced on a common plate 
in two hours, by mixing the gluten and starch of a scraped potato togeth- 
er, a8 in that time the fungi made their appearance. He had the misfor- 
tune to be a potato commissioner, and, after all his experience in that ca- 
pacity, he freely confessed he knew less about the disease now than when 
he began his experiments. [Hear, hear.] 1t was no use attempting to ac- 
count for an affection of which they were entirely ignorant, by —- a 
miasma, when they knew that it had existed for twenty years. They 
should rather inquire what had caused the disease to increase so much lat- 
terly. [Hear, hear.} He had got the stalks of bis potatoes mowed down, 
and in a short time after he found the stumps of the stalks which remain- 
ed in the grotad, and which bad been at the time green and sound, at- 
tacked by tive different surts of insects. He would therefore suggest that 
the stalks should be pulled up, and not mowed down. 

Mr. Ogleby remarked that the disease in the potato plant did not make 
i's appearance in Ireland last year until towards the end of October, 
whereas, in the present year, it appeared before the tubers were formed, 

Dr. Solby said three or four causes of the disease had been suggested, 
the most important of which were the chemical and the fungus. fis own 
impression was in favour of the former, but he should add that he became 
every day more and more dissatisfied on the entire subject. He thought 
that the fungus theory had lust ground latterly very materially. As to 
electiicity being the cause of the disease, he felt very strongly against that 
also; and as to its being occasioned by frost, he thought there were no 
facts to prove thai such was the case. He feared that they had got in a 
permanent disease, which could not be accounted for by any of the cau- 
ses before known. 

A member observed that potatoes, in which the disease was only just 
appearing, presented no appearance of fungi. Another argument against 
the fungus theory was tuat all the fungi found in the diseased tubers were 
not of the same species. Asa prool that the disease was of external ori- 
gin, he might mention that it first affected the epidermis, and then extend- 
ed gradually into the interior. Another fact observed in diseased potatoes 
was the presence of cubical crystals. 

Dr. Crook explained that his argument agreed with that of Dr. Buck- 
land, that the fungi were the consequence and not the cause of the dis- 
ease. 

Professor Balfour stated that he had examined the potato plant careful- 
ly, and always found the fungus present. It should, however, be stated 
that some forms ot bohytes attacked heaithy plants, while others were 
found only in diseased specimens. 

Dr. Lankaster said that the namber of facts brought forward by Mr. 
Hogan to substantiate his plan of remedy for the potato disease were quite 
insufficient. Uniess this plan had been extensively adopted and found to 
be extensively successful, it would be folly to proceed on it with the 
amount of evidence that could be brought against it. . With regard to the 
causes of the disease, there had not beeu one theory borne out by evidence 
that could lead to its being adopted by a man of science. That it de- 
pended on atmospheric changes was assumed, but there was no proof of it: 
there was only the coincidence of certain kinds of weather and the dis- 
ease. That it arose from debility in the potato plant was also an assum 
tion—no debility had been proved to exist. What were the symptoms of de- 
bility in a potato? That the fungi were the cause had now been disprov- 
ed by the best observation. The chemists had certainly to demonstrate 
satishactorily the cause. [Hear.] He thought it right that it should go 
forth to the world that the only conclusion yet arrived at was negative, 
and that the more they investigated the matter the more evident did it be- 
come that prevailing theories and remedial recommendations were founded 
on ignorance and assumption. ; 

Mr. A. Strickland stated that he found the best way of preserving pota- 
toes was to dig them up early and put themina dry place, 

——.<g— 
MR. DICKENS’ NEW WORK. 

The first number of Mr. Dickens’ new periodical tale has appeared, aod 
to judge by the interest it excites in all circles, his popularity, with which 
he has been playing in a dangerous manner for some time, is uninjated.— 
The exceeding foolery of his last Christmas book, and the very bad taste 
of its predecessor, to say nothing of his unfortunate alliance with a news- 
paper (unfortunate, because tor original newspaper work Mr. Dickens is 
the most unfit of men,) and its eqaally unfortunate offspring, the ‘ Pictures 
from Italy,’ had made the real admirers of the fun, shrewdness, and occas 
sional patios of 80z, impatient for his reputation, We are happy to see 
that these ‘ Dealings with the Firm of Dombey and Son’ are likely to be a 
more profitable trade. ‘The first number is brilliant, and is fully equal to 
any similar portion of Dickens’ earlier works. We have made some copie 
ous extracts, for the benefit of ine few to whose hands the work itself has 


not yet come. f 
DOMBEY AND SON. 


Dombey sat in the corner of the darkened room in the great arm-chair 
the bedside, and Son tay tucked up warm in a little basket bedstead, care= 
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dispe ied on a low settee immediately in front of the fire and close to 
bw nA if hie constitution were analogous to that of a muffin, and it was ee- 
sential to toast him brown while he was very new. ‘ 

Dombey was about eight-and-forty years of age. Son about eight and- 
forty minutes. Dombey was rather bald, rather red, and though a hand- 
some, well-made man, too stern and pompous in appearance to his prepos- 
sessing. Son was very bald, and very red, and though—of course—an 
undeniably fine infant, somewha: crushed and spotted in his general effect, 
as yet. On the brow of Dombey, Time and his brother Care had set some 
marks, a3 on a tree that was to come down in good time—remorseless twins 
they are for striding through their human forests, notching as they go— 
while the countenance of Son was crossed and recrossed with a thousand 
little creases, which the same deceitful Time would take delight in smooth- 
ing out and wearing away with the flat part of his scythe, as a preparation 
of the surface for his deeper operations. 

Dombey, exultivg in this long-looked for event, jingled and jingled the 
heavy gold watch-chain that depended from below his trim blue coat, 
whereot the buttons sparkled phosphorescently in the feeble rays of the 
distant fire. Son with his little fists curled up and clenched, seemed, in bis 
feeble way, tu be squaring at existence for having come upon him so un- 
expectedly. : } : 

‘The house will once again, Mrs. Dombey,’ said Mr. Dombey, ‘ be not 
only in name but in fact Dombey and Son ; Dom-bey and Son!’ 

The words had such a softening influence, that he appended a term of | 
endearment to Mrs, Dombey’s name (though not without some hesitation, | 
as being aiman but little used to that form of address :) and said ‘ Mrs. 
Dombey, my—my dear.’ 

A transient flush of faint surprise overspread the sick lady’s face as she 
raised her eyes towards him., : 

‘ He will be christened Paul, my—Mrs. Dombey—of course.’ ; 

She feebly echoed, ‘ Of course,’ or rather expressed it by the motion of 
her lips, and closed her eyes again. : 

* His father’s name, Mrs. Dombey, and his grandfather’s! 1 wish his 

andfather were alive this day ! and again he said, ‘ Dom-bey and Son,’ 
in exactly the same tone as before. | 

Those three words conveyed the one idea of Mr. Dombey’s life. The 
earth was made tor Dombey and Son to trade in, and the sun and moun 
were made to give them light. Rivers and seas were formed to float their 
ships; rainbows gave them promise of fair weather; winds blew tor or 
against their enterprises; stars and planets circled in their orbits, to pre- 
serve inviolate a system of which they were the centre. Common abbre- 
viations took new meanings in his eyes, and had sole reference to them. 
A.D. had no concern with anno Domini, but stood for anno Dombei—and 
Son. 

He had risen, as his father had before him, in the course of life and 
death, from Son to Dombey, and for nearly twenty years had been the sole 
representative of the firm. Of those years he had been married, ten— 
married, as some said, to a lady with no heart to give to him; whose happi- 
ness was in the past, and who was content to bind her broken spirit to the | 
dutiful and meek endurance of the present. Such idle talk was little 
likely to reach the ears of Mr. Dombey, whom it so nearly concerned ; and 
probably no one in the world would have received it with such utter in- 
credulity as he, if it had reached him. Dombey and Son had ofien dealt 
in hides, but never in hearts. They left that fancy ware to boys and girls, 
and boarding schools and books. Mr. Dombey would have reasoned: 
That a matrimonial alliance with himself must, in the nature of things, 
be gratifying and j,onourable to any woman of common sense. That the 
hope of giving birth to a new partner in such a house, could not fail to 
awaken a glorious and stirring ambition in the breast of the least ambi- 
tious of ber sex. ‘Phat Mrs. Dombey had entered on that social contract 
of matrimony—almost necessarily part of a genteel and wealthy station, 
even without reterence to the perpetuation of tamily firms—with her eyes 
fully open to these advantages. That Mrs. Dombey had had daily practi- 

cal knowledge of his position in society. That Mrs. Dombey had always 
sat at che head of his table, and done the honours of his house in a re- 
markably lady-like and becoming manner, That Mrs. Dombey must have 
been happy. That she couldn’t help it. 

Or, at all events, with one drawback. Yes. That he would have al- 
lowed. With only one; but that one certainly involving much. ‘They 
had been married ten years, and until this present day on which Mr. 
Dombey sat jingling and jingling his heavy gold watch chain in the great 
arm-chair by the side of the bed, had had no issue. 


| 
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—To speak of; none worth mentioning. There had been a girl some 
six years before, and the child, who had stolen into the chamber unob- | 
served, was now crouching timidly, in a corner whence she could not see | 
her mother’s face. But what wasa girl to Dombey and Son! In the capi- | 
tal of the House’s name and dignity, such a child was merely a piece of 
base coin that couldn’t be invested—a bad Boy—nothing more. 


Mr. Dombey’s house was a large one, on the shady side of a tall, dark, | 
dreadfully genteel street in the region between Portland-place and Bryan- 
stone-square. It was a corner house, with great wide areas containing cel- 
lars frowned upon by barred wiudows, and lecred upon by crooked-dvors 
leading to dustbiuns. It was a bouse of dismal state, with a circular back to | 
it, containing a whole suite of drawing-rooms looking upon a gravelled yard, | 
where two gaunt trees, with blackened trunks and branches, rattled rather 
than rustled, their leaves were so smuke-dried. The summer sun was 
never on the street, but in the morning about breakfast time, when it came | 
with the water-carts, and the old-clothes-men, and the people with gera. | 
niums, and the umbrella mender, and the man who trilied the bell of the | 
little Datch clock as he went along. It was soon gone again, to return no 
more that day; aud tue bands of music and the straggling Punch’s shows | 
going after it, left ita prey to the most dismal of organs and white mice; 
with now aod then a porcupine, to vary the entertainments; until the but- 
lers whose families were dining out, began to stand at the house-doors in the 
twilight, and the lamp-lighter made his nightly failure in attempting to | 
brighten up the street with gas. | 

It was as blauk a house inside as outside. When the funeral was over, 
Mr. Dombey ordered the furniture to be covered up—perbaps to preserve | 
it for the son with whom his plans were all associated—and the rooms to be | 
ungarnished, saving such as he retained for himself on the ground floor. Ac- 
cordingly, mysterious shapes were made of tables and chairs, heaped toge- 
ther in the midd!e rooms, and covered over with great winding-sheets. 
Bell-handles, window-blinds, and looking-glasses, being papered up in jour- 
nals, daily and weekly, obtruded fragmentary accounts uf deaths and dread- 
ful murders. Every chandelier and lustre, muffled in holland, looked like a | 
monstrous tear pending from the ceiling’s eye. Odours, as*trom vaults and | 
damp places, came out of the chimneys. ‘The dead and buried lady was 
awfulin a picture-frame of ghas!ly bandages. Every gust of wind that rose 
brought eddying round the corner from the neighbouring mews some frag- | 
ments of the straw that had been strewn before the house when she was 
ill, mildewed remains of which were stili cleaving to the neighbourhoud ; 
and these, being always drawn by some invisible attraction to the threshold | 
of the dirty house to let immediately opposite, addressed adismal eloquence 
to Mr. Dombey’s windows. 

The apartments which Mr. Dombey reserved for his own inhabiting | 
were attainable from the hall, and consisted of a sitting-room; a library, 
which was in fact a dressing room, so that the smell of hot-pressed paper, | 
vellum, morocco, and Russia leather, contended in it with the smell of divers | 
pairs of boots; and a kind of conservatory or little glass breakfast-room be- | 
yond, commanding a prospect of the trees above mentiuned, and, generally 
speaking, of a few prowling cats. These three rooms opened upon one 
another. Inthe morniog, when Mr. Dombey was at breakfast in one or 
other of the two first-mentioned of them, as well as in the afiernoon, when 
he came home to dinner, a bell was rung for Richards to repair to this glass 
chamber, and there walk to and fro with her young charge. From the 
glimpses which she caught of Mr. Dombey at these times, sitting in the | 
dark distance, looking out towards the infant from among the dark heavy 
furniture—the house had been inhabited for years by his father, and in many 
of its “pp yintmsnts was old-fashioned and grim—she began to entertain 
ideas of him in his solitary state, as if he were a lone prisoner in a cell, ora 
strange apparition that was pot to be accosied or understood. 


MR. SOLOMON GILLS’ ESTABLISHMENT. 


_ Though the offices of Dombey and Son were within the liberties of the 
city of London, and within hearing of Bow Bells, when their clashing 
Voices were not drowned by the uproar in the streets, yet were there hints 
of adventurous and romantic story to be observed in some of the adjacent 
objects. Gug and Magog held their state within ten minutes’ walk ; the 
Royal Exchange was close at hand ; the Bank of England, with its vaults o! 

old and siiver ‘down among the Jead men’ underground, was their magni 

cent neighbour. Just round the corner stood the rich East India House, 
teeming with suggestions of precious stuffs and stones, tigers, elephants, 
and howdabs, hookahs, umbrellas, palm trees, palanquing, and gorgeous 

Princes of a brown complexion, silting on carpets with their slippers very 
much turned up at the toes. Anywhere in the immediate vicinity there 
might be seen pictures of ships speeding away full sail to all parts of the 
world ; oa'fiting warehouses ready to pack off anybody anywhere, fully 
equipped, in balt-an-hour; the little timber midshipmen in obsolete naval 
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elder took the younger by the waist, and flung him in. 
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uniforms, eternally employed outside the shop-doors of nautical igstrument- 
makers in taking observations of the hackney-coaches. : : 

Some master and proprietor of one of these effigies—of that which might 
be called, familiarly, the woodenest—of that which thrust itself out above 
the pavement, right leg foremost, with a suavity the least endurable, and 
had the shoe-buckles and flapped waistcoat the least reconcileable to 
baman reason, and bore at its right eye the most offensively disproportion- 
ate piece of machinery—sole master and proprietor of that midshipman, 
and proud ot him, too, an elderly gentleman in a Welsh wig had paid house- 
rent, taxes, rates, and dues for more years than many a full-grown mid- 
shipman of flesh and blood has numbered in his life; and midsbi men who 
have attained a pretty green old age have not been wanting in the English 
navy. 

The stock in trade of this old gentleman comprised chronometers, 
barometers, telescopes, compasses, charts. maps, sextanis, quadrants, and 
specimens of every kind of instrament used in the working of a ship’s course, 
or the keeping of a ship's reckoning, or the prosecution of a ship’s discove- 
ries. Objects in brass and glass were in his drawers and on bis shelves, 
which none bat the initiated could have found the top of, or guessed the 
use of, or having once examined, could have ever got back again into their 
mahogany nests without assistance. Everything was jammed into the 
tightest cases, fitted into the narrowest corners, fenced u behind the most 
impertinent cushions, and screwed into the acutest angles, to prevent its 
puilosophical composure from being disturbed by the rolling of the sea. 
Such extraordinary precautions were taken in every instance to save room, 


‘and keep the thing compact, and so much practical navigation was fitted, 


and cushioned, and screwed into every box, (whether the box was a mere 
slab, as some were, or something between a cocked-hat and a starfisb, as 
others were, and those quite mild and modest boxes as compared with 
others); that the shop itself, partaking of the general infection, seemed 
almost to become a snug, sea- going, ship shape concern, wanting only good 
sea-room, in the event of an unexpected launch, to work its way securely 
to any desert island in the world. ? 

Many minor incidents in the household life of the Ships’ Instrument ma- 
ker, who was proud of his little midshipman, assisted and bore out this 
fancy. His acquaintance lying ~hiefly among ship chandlers and so forth, 
he had always plenty of the veritable ships’ biscuit on his table. It was 
familiar with dried meats and tongues, possessing an extraordinary flavour 
of rope yarr. Pickles were produced upon it, in great wholesale jars, with 
a dealer inail kinds of Ships’ Provisions’ on the label; spirits were set forth 
in case bottles with no thruats. Old prints of ships with alphabetical refer- 
ences to their various mysteries, hung in frames upon the wails; the Tartar 
Frigate under weigh was on the plates; outlandish shells, seaweeds, and 
mosses decorated the chimney-piece; the little wainscotted back parlour 
wae lighted by a skyli-ht, like a cabin. 

Here he lived, too, in skipper-like state, all alone with his nephew Wal 
ter—a boy of fourteen, who luoked quite enough like a midshipman to carry 
out the prevailing idea. But there it ended, for Solomon Gills himself 
(more generally called old Sol) was far from having a maritime appear- 
To say nothicg of his Welsh wig, which was as plain and stubborn 
a Welsh wig as ever was worn, and in which he looked like anything bat 
a Rover, he was a slow, quiet-spoken, thoughtful old fellow, with eyes as 
red as if they bad been smal! suns looking at you through a fog, and a newly 
awakened manner, such as he might have acquired by having stared for 
three or four days successively (through every optical instrument in his ps 4 
and suddenly come back to the world again to find it green. The only 
change ever known in his outward man was from a complete suit of coffve- 
colour cut very square, and ornamented with glaring buttons, to the same 
suit of cotlee-culour, minus the inexpressibles, which were then of a pale 
nankeen. He wore a very precise shirt frill, and carried a pair of first rate 
spectacles on his forehead, aud a tremendous chronometer in his fob, rather 
than doubt which precious possession, he would have believed in a conspi- 
racy against it on the part of all the clocks and watches in the city, and 
even of the very sun itself. Such as he was, such be had been in the shop 
and parlour behind the little midshipman for years Upon years, going regu- 
larly aloft to bed every night in a howling garret remote from the lodgers, 
where, when gentlemen of England who lived below at ease had little or 
no idea of the state of the weather, it often blew great guns. 


SOLOMON AND HIS NEPHEW, WALTER. 


‘I will, do everything I can, Uncle, to deserve your affection. Indeed I 
will, said the boy, earnestly. ‘ 

‘I knowit, said Solomon. ‘Iam sure of it,’ and he applied himself to a 
second glass of the old Madeira, with increased relish, ‘ As to the Sea,’ he 
pursued, ‘ that’s wel) enough in fiction, Wally, but it wont do in fact, it 
wont do atall, [v’s natural enough that you should think aboutit, assocra- 
ting it with ail these familiar things ; but it wont do, it wont do.’ 

Solomon Gills rubbed his hands with an air of stealthy enjoyment, ashe 
talked of the sea, though; and looked on the sealaring objects about him 


MR. DOMBEY’S HOUSE, . with inexpressible complacency. 


* Think of this wine, fur instance,’ said old Sol, ‘ which has been to the 
East Indies and back, [ am not able to say how olten, and has been once 
round the world. Think of the pitch-dark nights, the roaring winds, and 
rol.ing seas :’ 

* The thunder, lightning, rain, hail, storm ofall kinds,’ saic the boy. — 

‘ To be sure,’ said Solomon,—‘ that this wine has passed through. Think 
what a straining and creaking of timbers and masts: what a whistling and 
howling of the gale through ropes and rigging ;’ " 

‘ What a clambering aloft ot men vying with each other, who shall lie 
out first upon the yards tv furl the icy sails, while the ship rolls and pitches 
like mad !’ cried his nephew. ; 

‘ Exac'ly so,’ said Solomon : ‘ has gone on, over the old cask that held his 
wine. Why, when the charming Sa!ly wentdown in the—’ — 

‘In the Baltic Sea, in the dead of night; five-and. twenty miuutes pust 
twelve when the captain’s waich stopped in his pocket; he lying dead 
against the mainmasi—on the fvurieenth of February, seventeen forty-nine!’ 
cried Walter, with great animation 

* Ay, to be sure !’ cried Sol, ‘ quite right! Then, there were five bun- 
dred casks of such wine aboaid ; and all hands (except the first mate, first 
lieutenant, two seamen, and a \ady, in a lucky boat) going to work to stave 
the casks, gotdrunk, sing,‘ Rule Britannia,’ when she settled and wea 
down, and ending with one awtul scream in chorus.’ 

* But when the George the Second drove ashore, Uncle, on the coast of 
Cornwall, in adismal gale, two hours before daybreak, on the fourth of 
March, ’seventy-one, she had near two buandred horses aboard; and the 
horses breaking loose down below, early in the gale, and tearing to and fru, 
and trampling each other to death, made such noises, and set up such hu- 


| man cries, that the crew believing the ship to be full of devils, some of the 


best men, losing heart and head, went overboard in despair, and only two 
were left alive, at last, to tell the tale.’ 

‘ And when,’ said old Sol, ‘ when the Polyphemus—’ 

‘ Private West India Trader, burden three hundred and fifty tons, Cap- 
tain John Brown of Deptford Owners, Wiggs and Co.,’ cried Walter. 

‘The same,’ said Sol ; ‘ when she took fire, four days’ sail with a fair 
wind out of Jamaica Harbour, in the night—’ 





October 24 


Thomas Lawrence, Esq., many years Assistant Secretary to her Mujee- 
ty’s Postmaster General, died on 24th ult. :t his residence, Lee 
Blackheath, after a protracted and painful illn-ss, deeply lamented by tas 
family and a very numerous circle of friends. 


The remains of the late Marquess of Ailea were interred in the — 
mausoleum at Dean, near Palgrave Castle, on Tuesday week. C 

Peel and Sir David Baird, son-in-law of the deceased Marquess, weap 
mourners. 


The Duke and Duchess of Sutherland have been entertaining a selast 

rty at Danrobin Castle, including the Ear! of Ellismere, Mr. Lock, MP, 
Cepiain Moore, &c. ‘The Marquess of Stafford’s yacht is lying off the Cas- 
tle. His Lordship and party take frequent aquatic excursions off the Seat 
tish coast. 

Lord Carteret bas given the liberal donation of 1002. in nid of the erectiom 
of national schvols at Stratton, Cornwall, as well as a sufficiency of land Gar 
a site. 

The Duke of Wellington, it is said, will shortly go to the islands of Geen 
sey and Jersey to inspect the fortifications of those dependencies. 

Prince Callimaki, the newly-accredited Turkish Minister at this Count, 
was on Thursday received by Viscount Palmerston at the F oreign Offiay 
accompanied by Edib Effendi, the Turkish Chargé d’ Affaires, 

We have reasor to think that the Marquess of Ormonde and the Ear? af 
Morton will shortly resume those appointments in the Royal Houselnghdl 
which their Lordships resigned on the retirement of Sir Robert Peel's ad- 
ministration.— Morning Post. 

Sir William Denison has left town to embark for Van Diemen’‘s Land, te 
assume the government of that colony. 

Deata Or THomis CLarxson, Esq. —This illustrious philanthropist died 
at four o'clock on Saturday morning last, at his residence, Playford Hall, 
near this town. He had attained the age of 86, but his spirit burned brighe 
to the last, and, while he ceased not to direct his thoughts to the 
question of the emancipation of the human race, he calmly looked forwandl 
to the “crown of life” laid up in heaven for the faithful followers of de 
cross, He was born at Wisbeach, in Cambridgeshire, March 28, 176@ - 
Ipswich Express. 

Deatu or Sik Epwarp Smiru Lees, K. B.—We regret to state that 
Sir Edward Lees, late Secretary to the Postmaster-General ia Edinb arg, 
died very suddenly on the morning of the 24th ult. 


A musical festiva! will take place at Reading, on Tuesday next, under tine 
direction of Mr. Binfield, being the thirteenth triennial gathering of te 
sons of song in that town. The vocalists will be Madame Castellan, Mime 
Sabilla Novello, and Miss Dolby; Messrs. Lockey, Genge, J A. Novelin, 
and Phillips; conductor, Mr. G. F. Harris. The chorus will consist of de 
members of the London Professional Choral Society. Handel's oratomim, 
* Jadas Maccabeus,’ will be performed in the morning, and a miscellaneeas 
concert in the eveniag. We believe that Mr. Binfield has superintended 
the festivals at Reading since they were first established, some forty yems 
ago, 


Albert Smith’s new song, ‘ The Londun Season ;’ or, ‘ As Captain Clit. 
ford says,’ sung by Mr. Johu Parry, throughout his recent tour with Grist 
Mario, &c , bas made a decided hit, and cannot fail of becoming highly pe 
pular, for it is replete with the fashionable sayings and duings of the day. 
aud gives the sage opinions of sotdisant musical and dramatic connoissenes, 

CuarLtes Weicusel.—Few persons are aware that the once celebrated 
violinist and leader of the Italian Opera band, Charles Weiclisel, (brother ef 
the Billington, ) is still amsong us; he bas been confined to his room for mes. 
ny years, but not afflicted by any painful illness, 


The opening of the eight Italian Scientific Congress took place at Gowen, 
on tbe 14td ult.. in the presence of a numerous assemblage of persons of rails 
aud fashion His Excellency the Sardinian Minister at the French coum, 
the Marquis de Brignole Sales, and Prince Canino (son of Lucien Brome. 
parte), de!ivered most eloquent discourses on the occasion. 


oreo 
FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


Coiffures of all kinds are worn rather higher. One of the last novelties, 
or revivals, is the neud Fontanges, made of any colour assorted to the drm, 
with lace lappe's just touching the shoulders. This fashion originated im 
an accident that occurred to Mdlle de Fontanges, at the dawn of ber unfes- 
tunate celebrity, at one of the masques at Versailles in which she was to & 
gure with the king. Her extremely long and beautiful hair became loss- 
ened, and she took her garter, a blue ribbon bordered with silver, to fastem 
it up ; this was so gracefully done, that Louls XIV. much complimeased 
her on its becomingness, and for many yeais alier her melancholy deadh, 
Fontanges were the rage atcourt. ‘They are exceedingly becoming, ami 
weil adapted to all dresses made in the style of that day ; but il is essemtandl 
that there should be harmony in the whole costume from head to foot; @ 
not only satisfies the eye, but indicates taste and knowledge in the wearer 

With a coiffure Grécque, a tunique of light flowing drapery is in keeps 
the costume should be entirely of the same siécle, whichever it may be: 
unless there is a certain sentiment pervading the whole, it cannot be in gondl 
‘aste, Foreigners much excel in this appropriation to time, place, ecasem, 
and age; on them you never see muslin dresses witb velvet scarts, lace Gam- 
nets with fur cloaks—such incongruities are frightful. 

Among the newest coiffures, is one called Blanche de Castille. {tia of 
blonde, with a peculiar ornament, neither flower nor ribbon, having 2 eeaat 


| blonde veil falling behind; the effect is exceedingly good. Another, named 


Dianede Poitiers, is composed of two flat rouleaux, of two shades of graem 
velvet, covered with a very light network of shaded passementerio, or galls 
ene of the rouleaux is placed far back, the other on the top of thehead; 

are juined at the ears witha round bow of satin, from which fall io el 
cords and tassels. The Lavalliére cap is still much worn, made of whit 
lace, with a large rese on the left side, nearly covered with black lace inp- 
pets. Caps are all small, and short at the ears, and trimmed so asto fillap 
the vacancy. There are some charming Algerine turbans, very small, amd 
rolled nearly tight round the head. The new chapeau Montpensier iseff 
pink terry velvet, without any ornament buta lace haudkerchief of pot 
@’ Alencon over the crown, which fastens it down, and a full lace Alengem 
cap underneath. Large tropical flowers are the only ones used for bonnete; 
many are made of shaded velvet to correspond. Pomoua green is noxach 
worn tor dinner toilette, trimmed with black lace, and Mais is universal fer 
both bunnets and dresses; it isan excellent evening colour. In Paris, black 
will be the high fashion, independent of its extreme elegance in general; i@ 
is to be worn in compliment to the Spanish Princess Fernanda Luisa, fa 
ture Duchesse de Montpensier. Different new black silks have appeared, 
and lace in‘great variety, besides a new bonnet, La Louisa, of blesk aunt 
velvet, the shape nearly round, and rather open, with a bouquet of very sheet 
ostrich feathers. There are also two caps, entirely new in form—one the 
Louis XV., for morving wear, of Brussels lace, with a most fascinating, fm 
tastic little bow of Pompadour ribbon ; the other of guipure, open belaiad, 
with the same sort of riobons; it should be fastened rather forward on the 


‘ Thero were two brothers on board,’ interposed his nephew, speaking | head with gold pins. For full dress has appeared a emall bord Medéasty 


very fast and loud, ‘ and there not being room for both of them in the only 
boat that wasn’t swamped, neither of them would consent to go, until the 
And then the 
younger, rising in tae boat, cried out, ‘ Dear Elward, thiak of your pro 
mised wife at home. I’m ouly a boy. No one waits at home for me. 
Leap down into my place!’ and flang himself into the sea !’ 


SHiscellancous. 


The King of the Belgians will, it is stated, leave the Tyrol and arrive in 


Paris at the end of this week. In the French capital his Majesty will be 
joined by the Queen and her youthful family. 

Madame (irisi and Signor Mario presented the Royal Society of Masi- 
cians with ten guineas each, before they departed for Paris; and Frede. 
rick Lablache gave a donation of five guineas, besides becoming an annual 
subscriber to that excellent institution. 

Mr. Balfe is adapting German words to his opeta, ‘ The Siege of Ro- 
chelle,’ which is to be brought out at the Royal Theatre, Vienna; where 
the maestro has been some time superiutending the rep:esentation of bis 
‘Castle of Aymon,’ and ‘ Bohemian Girl,’ which have been perform:d re 
peatedly, with the greatest success. The Jibretto of a new opera fur Deury 
Lane has been sent 'o Balfe to compose. 

The necessity for again postponing her Majesty’s visit to Ireland, owing 
to the unhappy state of that country, has caused great disappointment to the 
present Ministers, who bad arranged the whole plan with a view to display 
their popularity. One of the great offices of the household—the Master o 
the Horse—being filled by the Dake of Nortolk, whe is a Catholic, would 
have been a most agreeable feature in the Royal Progress through Ireland. 

‘The Earl and Countess of Yarborough have left town for Brocklesby, 
Lincolnshire. The superb testimonial, valued at 1000 guineas, called ‘ the 
Worsley testimonial,’ subscribed for by the constituents of his lordship 
was to have been formally presented at Brocklesby on Tuesday week but 
on the sad intelligence of the death of his reverend father reaching this coun 
try, the ceremony was pos! puned. 





made of a rich eastern étoffe of gold and silk, with one white feather; it 
most sumptuous and elegant. 


(From another source.) 

Etoffes are chosen of more sober coluurs; lace scarfs and shawls giw 
place to silk mantelets, for which dark colours are chiefly employed. ‘Tie 
make of gowns remains the same, and the trimmings are only varied accar 
ding to the taste or fancy of the wearer. Redingoves maintain their lam 
established pre-eminence, the corsage either opening en revers over a cixe- 
misette of cambric, finely plaited, or tightly buttoned a /’ Amazone to the 
Lbroat, or spreading in the shape of a man’s waistcoat. 

The colour of the silks worn this autumn are blue Nemours, blending 
in one Charming tint the pale colour of the pred d’alonette and the gokdem 
blue of /apislazuli; also, peach colour, with its violet and purple tints,@t 
apple-green, with ils delicate and pleasing hues. These are al! charmmng 
in their hour, but will soon be eclipsed by the etoffes d’hiver, with themr 
rich designs and exquisite suppleness. Velvets, always ruyal in th . = 
pearance. will be muck in request for dresses, manteleis, and cloaks, W2 
are to be quite of a novel form aS 

The chvice of a bonnet at this season is puzzling. While wailing the 
appearance of velvet, our elegantes select the: in dark colours, sack aw 
pain brule, blue Nemours, Fauvette, and emerald greeu, trimmed with 
fl »wers or feathers. Caps are made with three rows uf Dionce, lormang 
butterflies, between each of which are slight branches of vineleaves, pam 
ing gradually from the palest green to the most decided purple, and ming 
ling with rose buds hardly blown. os 

in Pais, whither all our marchands have winged their flcht, nothing = 
talked of bat the trousseaux of the Queen of Spain and the Princess Late. 
It is impossible io imagine anything more magnificent than the goods 
which have been daily despatched to Madrid for the wileties of those Pre 
cesses, who-e trousseaux have cost 20,0002. Dresses of gold and silver 
etuff-s—of lace and cosily bloades—of velvets. plais and embroidered—m 
profusion of lace from every fabric—every a'ticle has been selected from 

he houses mos' in vogue, and with royal liberality. Already has the samme 
oF de Montpensier been given to certain shades of velvet, and the cuiferes 
Luiea will be universally adopted. 
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WRECK OF THE STEAMSHIP GREAT BRITAIN. 


It is with extreme regret we have to announce that this noble vessel has 
met with anotber disaster on her last outwerd passage from Liverpool to 
New York, and one which, we fear, may disable her from ever again 
crossing the Atlantic. 


She left this port on the morning of the 22d ult., taking one huncred and 
eighty- five sengers, about sixty tons ot valuable fine goods as freight, 
and about the same measurement of passengers luggage. She took her 
departure, witnessed by a large concoutse of spectaters, amid the cheers of 
congregated thousands and the roar of artillery, Alter clearing the Bell 
Buoy, she bore away for the Calf of Man, with the intention of running the 
north-about passage between the Isle of Man and Ireland. The morning 
was beautiful, the wind was fair, the ship was in excellent tim, and she 
had abundant promise of a pleasant and rapid passage, and thal, too, under 
the command of an able and experienced captain, who had most success- 
fully for some years navigated the Atlantic Ocean, to the satisfaction of his 
passengers, the commercial public, and the company by whom he was em- 
ployed. ’ ge ‘ 

or about ten hours the noble palace of iron—the largest that per ~~ 
tenants the deep—was propelled by steam and wind at the rate of 12 or i3 


‘knots an hour. In fact it may be said that she had overrun herself. At 


four to five o’clock in the afternoon the island was distictly visible on the 
starboard buw. Shortly after it set into rain, and the wind increased, the 
ship making excellent progress, and the passengers uncommonly delighted 
with the vessel and her admirable qualities as a sea boat, Night then closed 
in, dark and wet, and the wind gradually freshened into a half-gale. The 
log was repeatedly taken. The weather was thick and foggy, and the ship 
ssed the Calf lights before dark, without being able to distinguish the 
ighthouse at that station, About half past 9 o’clock, at night, the passen- 
gers were startled by an extraordinary noise on deck, and a cry of * stop 
her !’- ‘ aground, aground !’—‘ the breakers, the breakers!’—‘ we are 
wrecked!’——* oh, we are wrecked!’ A general fear prevailed that the 
ship was in collision with some other vessel; but was soon found that she 
had stranded. The night was dark and stormy, the ship beat incessantly 
upon the sand, the breakers repeately breaking heavily over ber, and one 
of the life-boats was carried from its fastenings onthe quarter. — 
Alarms and cries instantly pervaded the ship, and apprehensions were 


meee among the passengers that the ship would break up during the night | 


neath the torce of the breakers which constantly burst over her decks.— 
To add to that moment of wo, the lightning glared the thunder bellowed 
portentously from a thick curtain of overhanging cloud, and the rain began 
to fall in torrents. The scene was one that baffles descriptiou. So far as 
the eye could pierce through the gloom, the sea was a general cauldron of 
foam, and the white spray lashing the sides of the ship, flew over all on 
board like snow flakes. As we said before, the ship had outsailed the cap- 
tain’s reckoning ; and the light on ‘St. John’s Point’ being mistaken for that 
of the ‘ Calf of Mau,’ she went ashore at Rathmullio, in Dundram Bay.— 
Throughout the emergency Captain Hosken behaved with admirable self 
possession, energy, and with the greatest kindness; and immediately after 
the ship strack, went down below, and by his assurances, quieted the ex- 
cited apprehensions of the passengers. His efforts were successful. A por 
tion of the passengers returned to their berths and slept till morning. Of 
the captain and sbip the passengers speak in the highest terms. The ship, 
previously to her striking, displayed in the gale the most admirable qaali- 
ties as a sea boat; and the captain, subsequeutly to that occurrence, acted as 
well as man could act, placed in a situation such as his, A passenger with 
whom we have conversed states : 

1 remained in the cabin until near nine o’clock, when, after taking a turn 
on deck, I retired to bed; and I should say that not more than half an hour 
could have elapsed before I was alarmed by hearing much confusion on 
deck, and the men calling out to ‘ stop her!’ Immediately after, she took 
the ground, at which time the wind was blowing very fresh, and occasional 
showers were falling. The night was dark, but not so much so that we 
could not clearly see a light on shore, but we could not tell what part of the 
coast we were on. The tide was flowing at the time, and, of course, it 
terded to drive us further in towards the main land. 
or two other passengers, | remained on deck during the next jour hours, 
when the wind having moderated, and all danger, as regarded life, being at 
an end, the boats were put ip readiness tor immediate service, if required ; 
but, thank God, it remained comparatively calin ; and at low water in the 
morniag we were so near the shore, that cart and cars could approach with 
in a short distance of us, and the passengers with their luggage were in a 
short time landed.’ 

It is nut possible to describe the interest and anxiety which this event 
caused in Liverp: ol on the 24th, and in London on the fullowing day. Our 
office was, throughout the day, besieged by anxious inquirers; and in order 
to lay before the re.ders of the European Times all the particulars of this 


unfortunate disaster, we proceeded to Ireland, which enables us to give the’ 


following particulars in addition to the brief sketch above. 

We reached Duudrum Bay on the 27th, and found the Great Britain high 
up, about 300 yards irom and lying parallel with the shore at high water 
mark. At spring tide, she had drifted inward aboat 180 feet since the night 
she strack, but had not sustained any damage beyond the loss of her 
rudder, Which is now entirely cut away, and her screw at liberty, uninjured, 
and in working order. Walking completely round, you see her lying on a 
bed of sand, under which, a few feet deep, are solid rocks. She was evi- 
dently, after she first took the ground, run several of her own lengths into 
the sand, and is now ajparently embedded some five or six feet. To us it 
appears—and this seems to be the prevailing opinion with almost every one 
in the neighbourhood—extremely doubtful whether she wiil ever be got off 

ain, 

She had on board 1000 tons of coal, 60 tons of freight, and 100 tons of water, 
which have been removed prior to the next springs, which commenced on 
the 31st inst. She now lies between the coast guard house and the Cow- 
aad-Calf Rocks. Ste must have passed near the latter, which is only to be 
seen at low water, and are situated in a great depth of water, upon which, 
had she struck, sie must have gone down, and perhaps every soul might 
have perished. There are numerous dangetons boosie, extending a long 
distance, immediately where she struck, which would destroy any ship 
that is unfortunate euough to strike cn them. Shortly after our arrival all 
the freight, with the exception of some ten bales, was removed to the Li- 
verpool steamer Dreadnought, for shipment by the Caledonia. On the 
captain of that steamer Capiain Hosken bestows great praise for the extra- 
ordinary exertion which he used in assisting the Great Britain, and to get 
the freight away. 

Amonget the ; assengers were the distinguished Danseuses Viennoises, 48 
in number ; they are all German but two, one of these is Fronch, and the 
other Engl+, From their extreme yonth, the eldest not being more than 
12 years vld, and the youngest about 6, the greatest sympathy and care was 
evinced for theee little travellers. Thsy appeared quite uncenscivus of their 
sitaation—some of them were sleeping beside their luggage on the shore ; 
the more vigorous were setting out a repast in the coast guard watch-house, 
and others innocently amusin: themselves with picking up the shells ou 
the beach. There were four adult females accompanying them, one of 
aa they had an eugagement, on their arrival in New York, of $1,500 
a week. 

A most vigorous attempt will be made on the Sth instant to get ber aflvat, 
for which auchors are being placed in convenient situations, which, with 
her propeller, and the assistauce of some steamers, it is hoped she may be 
drawn intodeep water. We, however, greatly fear that this attempt will 
not be successful. 

_ A letter dated from Dandram Bay, October 2nd, contains the follow 
ing :— 

‘The Great Britain remains in nearly the same state as when you left. 
She is taking a littio more water. The pumps were working nearly all day 
yesterday. They have got the cargo out, and are now discharging the cvals 
on the beach. ‘T'here are two steam vessels here, and should Monday be 
fine, they will try to take her off at high tide. I hear the Sea Nymph, 
Newry steamer, is to be here, on Monday, with two others, to try if they 
can move her.’ 

THE CAUSE OF HER LOSS, 


The owners of the ship have, ia the most handsome manner, returned 
the passage money, and expressed their extreme sorrow and regret ihat the 
passengers were placed in their present unfortunate situation. 

Indeed, both the Great Western Steamship Company, aud their much 
respected agents, Mesers. Gibbs, Bright & Co., have acted in the most 
handsome and praiseworthy manner towards the passengers. With Mes 
ars. Gibbs, Bright & Co. it has been a constant study how tney could rep- 
der suitable assistance to them, and thus alleviate the bitter feelings which 
muet have taken possessivn of their breasts at beicg so much disappointed 
and knucked about by an occarrence as unfortunate as it was unexpected 
A propusal was made to the Halifax and Boston Mail Packets to send out 
the Acadia ; but on referring to their contract with the Admiralty, they felt 
obliged to refuse upwards of sixty of the passengers who engaged to take 
their berths. We are traly sorry that so many of our American friends 


In company with one | 








forced to se e from one another in a moment of trial. Some of them, 
those whose destination was for Havannah, we believe, proceeded in the 
Teviot, which sailed trom Southampton on the 2nd inst., for the West In- 
dies ; others have gone out by the New York, which left Liverpool on the 
same day. There is a remarkable circumstance connected with this most 
unfortunate affair that must undergo further investigation—which is, that 
the chart of the Irish coast furnished to the Great Britain lays down the St. 
John’s Point without a light, whilst almost all others now in use have the 
light marked down an ‘intermitting light on St. John’s Point ;’ and to the 
defect in the chart furnished to Captain Hosken, and published in 1846, 
may be attributed this catastrophe. When the light on St. John’s Point 
was first observed, it was thought to be the light of the ship; but as the 
Great Britain proceeded, if was found to be an intermitiing light. St. John’s 
Point was referred to in the ship’s chart, and no light being there marked, 
it was possibly then mistaken for one of the Isle of Man lights. The fol- 
lowing letter from Captain Claxton, one of the Directors of the Company, 
will give our readers a full idea of the cause of this unfortunate disaster :— 
Great Britain, Dandrum Sands, 
September, 28, , 

Deas Sin:—On my arrival on board this morning, after looking at the 
position of the ship, and Captain Hosken’s dispositions for getting her 
afloat at the proper time, I sought, and, as I expected, received from him a 
candid and clear detail of the circumstances which preceded the unfortu- 
nate occurrence. For the information of my colleagues and the rest of 
the shareholders of the company, I hasten to convey to you the result of 
that inquiry, which I have no hesitation in saying bas satisfied me that the 
confidence which we have for so many years placed in that most excellent 
man, ought not in the slightest degree to be shaken by an event so deeply 
affecting his character as an officer and a seaman. ' é 

The first officer has charge of the sbip’s log, and irom him I obtained 
the following extract :— 


‘At 12h, 50m P. M, discharged pilot. At 1h., abreast of the Bell Buoy, 
speed 11 knots, wind southerly, set maintopsail and i ar and fore- 
sail (foretopsai! had been previously set ;) course N. W. by N. At 4th, 
fresh breeze and thick hazy weather. 5h. 30m. saw the land on starboard 
bow, indistinctly through the rain. 7h.30m.,in mizen spencer. 8th., fresh 
breezes and very thick, with constant rain; trimmed sails to haul up N. 
by E., in topgallani sails. Sh. 15m., observed Calf of Man Light bearing 
N. N. W. half W., altered course to N. by W., Sh. 30m_, in first and se- 
cond reef of foretopsail and single-reefed the maintupsail. At 9h. squared 
the yards. 9b. 30m. in foresail, while taking it in, saw land on starboard 
bow ; stopped engines, pat helm hard-a-port, reversed engines full aad 
ship came up to N. N. E. afterwards to N. N. W., and stopped, clewed 
sails up.’ (Then follow details of proceedings as to after occurrences, 
when she was thumping and ia the breakers.) The fv llowing note appears 
to have been added to the log, probably when the excitement was over :— 
‘ At 7h., the captain remarked to me that the ship ought to be well up to the 
Calf of Man lights, as the log showed she had run her distance. He asked 
ifthe log glass was correct, which was a new one, and found correct. At 
Sh., the sails were trimmed for hauling the ship up N. by E., after doing 
which observed the light, and kept ship off again to N. W. half N.; squared 

ards. The captain said the ship had run her distance, but supposed the 
ight was the Calf light, and that one of them was obscured by the thick 
weather. 

Oa examining Captain Hosken s chart, on which are his cross bearings of 
the supposed points of the Isle of Man, of which so short and indistinct a 
glimpse was caught, | find it is addressed tu the Mayor and Town Council 
of Liverpuol, published by John and Alexander Walker, agents to the 
Admiralty, 72 Castle street, Liverpool, and 9 Castle street, London, 1846. 
It was bought by Capt. Hosken when going out on his previous voyage in 
June last as the latest and most correct chart, but in it is no mention what- 
ever of a revolving, or intermiiting light, or any other light whatever on 
St. John’s point. There, however, the light is, and it is now my business 
to show that had tbe light been, as it ought to have been—having been in 
use for three years (if Lam correctly informed ]—in the chart, or had there 
been no light at all on that point, the accident would not have happened. 
On taking his departure from the Bell Buoy, Captain Hosken steered pre- 
cisely the same course as the Windsor, constant steamer to Belfast, was 
steered by her captain on Saturday last, N W by N, and that is the correct 
course for the Calf of Man; St. John’s point also bears.N W by N from the 
Bell Buoy. Captain Hosken calculated his speed to be eleven Knots; it 
really was more, and his ship no doubt was ahead of his calculation four or 
five miles. A glimpse was caught of the Isle of Man, but the lights on the 
Calf were never seen, which | account for by the fact that it was very 
thick, and between sunset and dark, when she passed probably 
four or five miles to the south.—Had it been quite dark, the 
accident could not have happened, as he would have steered away 
bis North Channel course alter rounding them. At seven, it appears 
by the first officer’s note to his log, the captain remarked she must be 
well "p with the Calf-lights. There is no doubt he had even then passed 
them, but he hada fine open channel of more than thirty miles between 
them and the [rish coast. He informed me that he then said, as he could 
not see them, he should alter his course at eight, shorten sail and go easy 
for the North Channel, which he had begun to put in practice, and it he had 
pursued it all would have been well, as he Would soon have made the next 
proper light in his course of north by east—the south rock, to the north of 
Strangford Louah entrance, (albvit, as be candidly admits, half a dozen 
miles nearer than he expected,) when this St. Juhn’s light, of which he had 
never heard, and which is not named in his chart, is all at once seen, and 
thal, too, within the exact bearing of the Calf of Man lights, supposing he 
had not passed them, The course was again altered; the St. John’s light 
was treated as the Calf of Man lights would bave been had they been seen— 
i. e., given such a berth as insured clearing the Hen and Chickens, and then 
rounded; and then, instead of being in a deep-water channel, the ship 
takes the ground about a league to the west of this, at best, deceiving light, 
and, in his case, decided decoy duck. 

In hastening to get this letter off, knowing the anxiety of my colleagues, 
I write under so.ae excitement, and under most unpleasant circumstances , 
due allowances should, therefore, be made. I am quite aware of all that 
may be said by nautical men. I know, from my own thoughts, before I 
saw tbe chart in Captain Hosken’s possession, how many strong questions 
may be putas to distance and speed—as to one set of lighis revolving every 
two minutes, St. John’s light every minute only. ‘To ail of them | answer, 
it is easy to say the door should have been locked after the horse has been 
stolen. It was hard to make out lights at all; and, as to courting differ 
ences of time under some instances, it is impossible, or next to it. The 
facts are simple:—The captain’s judgment was right up to the time of his 
seeing this not laid down light; and puzzled, as he states himself to have 
been, to account for not being further a head when he tovk it for the Calf, 
he acted by that light as, I verily believe, most men would have acted under 
similar circumstances. 

I have only to add my need of praise for all that has been done by Cap 
tain Hosken since the occurreuce—my admiration of his manly bearing un- 
der circumstances that might well have crushed a weaker mind, and of the 
discipline and good conduct of the officers and men under his command, 
who are working gallautly, | may say, under circumstances of great trial 
and difficalty, if not of danger. 

The compasses were pertectly correct, and the sbip herself so strong as 
to defy hitherto shocks from rollers and seas at high water which in my 
humble opinion, would, by the end of last week, have broken up the 
strongest wooden ship that ever was built, 

The ship lies in the worst position for coming off ; still, if we are favoured 
with tolerable weather, | see at present no reason to doubt her being afloat 
by the end of the week. Yours truly, 

CuristorHerR Claxton. 
W. H. Bannert, Esq., Secretary. 

In addition to the above (reiative to the Great Britain) Captain Claxton 
has addressed another letter to the directors, of which the following is an 
extract :— 

“Should the weather continue as it now is, or not come to the south- 
eastward, or blow from the 38.S.W. hard, I shall have no fears. She makes 
no water to speak of. Something is wrong about the fore stoke hole, but, 
I apprehend, not enough to raise a doubt. [ think, from measuring, she is 
about three festin the sand. To-morrow evening, | think, we may walk 
round her. The coals are being landed and stacked. The crew are all 
behaving well, which is much, considering that most of their work is up to 
their middle in water.’ 

A most vigourous attempt will be made on the 5th inst. to get her afloat, 
for which anchors are being placed at convenient situa:ions, by which, 
with her propeller and the assistance of some s‘eamers, it is hoped she may 
be drawn into deep water. We, however, greatly fear that this attempt 
will not be successful 

A letier addressed to us, dated Dundrum Bay, October 2d, contains the 
following :— 


“Tae Great Britain remains in nearly the samo state as when yon left. 


ERAL INTELLIGENCE. _ 


have been obliged to encounter such a serious mishap, and that they were f 


She is taking a little more water. The pumps were wor nearly all 
yesterday. eThey have got the cargo out, al We are now di 7 rf 
coals on the beach. There are two steam vessels here; should 

be fine, they will try to take her off at high tide. I hear the Sea Nympe, 
Newry steamer, is to be here on Monday, with two others, to try if they 
can move her.’ 


 — 


DowNiNnG-sTREET.—SePr. 25.—The Queen has been pleased to appoimt 
the Right Hon. Sir Charles Edward Grey, Knight, to be Captain-General 
and Governor,in- Chief of the Island of Jamaica. 

Her Majesty has also been pleased to appoint William Reid, Esq., Lieat. 
Col. in the Corps of Royal Engineers, Comparion of the Most Hon. Mili- 
tary Order of the Bath, to be Governor and Commander-in-Chief in and over 
the Islands of Barbadoes, Grenada, St. Vincent, Tobago, and St. Lacia. 

Her Majesty has been — to appoint Charles Elliot, Esq., Captain 
in the Royal Navy, to be Governor and Commander-in-Chief in and over 
the Bermudas or Somers Islands. 

Her Majesty has further been pleased to appoint the Right Hon. Sir H 
Pottinger, Bart., Knight Grand Cross of the Most Hon. Order of the B 
Major-General in the Service of tha East India Company, to be Gover- 
nor and Commander-in-Chiet in and over the setilement of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Downine-street, Sept. 29.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint the 
Higa. G. Grey, Captain in the Royal Navy, to be Captain of the port of Gib- 
raltar. . 

ApairatTy, Oct. 1.—The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty having 
reason to believe that the scheme of retirement dated the 31st of Aug. last, 
and which is intended to extend to all Capts. ofthe Royal Navy of seniority 
prior to 1827, who shall be 55 years of age (and in particular cases above 
the age of 50) nutice of which was only communicated to the several offi- 
cers by letter, dated the 7th of September, may not have reached such 
officers as are residing abroad [or at a distance] sufficiently early for their 
replies to have been received, their Lordships have determined to extend 
the time for officers sending in their names until the lst of Noveraber next, 
it being understood that the list will te closed on that day, and that the re. 
tived pay will commence from the Ist of October, as originally intended. 


THE ARMY. 


War- Office, Sept. 25.—2d Rgt of Ft.—Enos Richard Ormerod Potts 
to be Lt., by pur, v Otway, who retires; Robt Holdworth, gent., to be 
Ens, by pur, v Potts. 20:h Ft.—Assist.-Surg. James Morison, from the 
89th Ft. to be Surg., v Teevan, prom. 25th Ft.—Henry Daniei Parrott, 
gent, to be Ens, without pur, v Strange, §whose ap has been cancelled. 29th 
Ft.—Lt. Edward Thos Fitzgerald, from the 3d West India Regt, to be Lt., 
v Henry, who ret. 30th Ft.—Mark Walker, gent, to be Ens, without par, 
v Butler, prom in the 69th Ft. 47th F't.—Sergt.-Maj William M’Intosh to 
be Quart-Master. vy O'Donnell, dec 64th Fi.—Lt. William Ballie Jopp to 
be Capt, by pur, v Fownes, who ret. Ens Neville Hill Shute to be Lt, by 
pur,v Jopp; Henry Robt Crewe Godley, gent., to he Ens, by pur. ¥ 
Shute. 69th Ft-—Ens Chas. Eyre Butler, from the 30th Ft. to be Let. 
without par, v Carmichael, ap Adjt.; Ens Geo. Bagot to be Lt. by par, 
v Mandell, who ret. James Smyth, gent., to be Ens, by pur, v Bagot; Lt, 
Chas. John Carmichael to be Adj,, v Moore, prom. 71st Ft.—Ens Wil 
liam Stratton Prince to be Lt, by pur,v Domville, who ret. William Natha- 
niel Micklethwait, gent., to be Ens, by pur, v Prince. 

84th Ft,—Ens Alexander Macbean, from the 97th Ft, to be Eus, without 
pur, v O’Brien, prom, 87th Ft—Second Lieut Frederick Thomas Patter- 
son to be First Lieut, without pur, v John Wentworth Austen, superseded;, 
the Hon Augustus Marray Cathcart to be Secood Lieut, v Patterson. 97th 
Ft—Alexander Macbean, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Peat, who ret; Rich- 
ard Francis Holmes, gent, to be Ens, without pur, v Macbean, app to the 
84th Ft. 3rd West India Regiment—Ens Charles Frederick Amiel to be 
Lieut, by pur, v Fitz Gerald, app to the 29:h Ft; William Ivers Lutman 
gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Amiel. 
~ Staff.—Lieut Jobn Sabine, from half pay Royal African Corps (repaying 
the difference, to be Paymaster of the Recruiting District, v Lucas dec, 

Hospital Staff.—Staff Surg of the First Class, John Hall M D, to be 
Inspector General of Hospitals. Staff Surg of the Second Class Thomas 
Atkinson, M D, to be Staff Surg of the First Class. Surg Stevenson Teevan, 
M D, from the 20th Ft, to be Staff Surg of the First Class, v Thomas Smith, 
M D. who ret on half pay. Assist Surg Andrew Ferguson M D, from the 
18:h Ft, to be St,ff Surg of the Second Class. Assist Surg Frederick Rob- 
erts, from the 59 th Ft, to be Staff Surgeon of the second Clase 

To be Asst-Surgs to the Forces.—George Waterloo Pennington Spar- 
row, geni; Edward William Thomas Mandeville, gent ; William Thomas 
Black, gent; Wiliiam Cameron, MD; Brinsley Nicholson, MD; James 
Simpson Grant, MD; Frederick Burton Phillipson, gent. 








War Orrice, Oct. 2.—5th Drag Guards—Ens Charles Wilton Goad, from 
the 93d Foot, to be Cor, by pur, vice Peard, whoret. 7th Drag Guard: — 
Staff Surg of the Second Class George Northon Foaker to be Surg, vice 
Graves, appointed to the 4th Light Drag. 4th Light Drag—Surg John 
Stewart Graves, from the 7th Drag Guards, to be Surg, vice Edward Smith 
Greham, M.D, who retires upon half pay. 8th Light Drag—Surg Gideon 
Dolmage, from the 54th Foot, to be Surg, vice Joho Squair, M.D., who ret 
upou half pay. 14h Light Drag—Quaartermaster Joun Cornes, from the 
53d Foot, to be Cor, without pur, vice George Aathony Foster, dismiseed 
the Service by the sentence ofa General Court-martial. ist or Grenadivr 
Reg of Foot Guards—Captand Lieat Col Sir Ord Hoayman, Bart, to be 
Me}, by pur, with the rauk of Colin the Army, vice Boldero, who ret; 
Lieut and Capt Henry Cartwright to be Capt and Lieut Col by pur, vice 
Sir Ord Honyman; Ens and Lieat the Hon Henry Aldworth Neville to be 
Lieut and Capt, by pur, vice Cartwright. Scots Fusilier Guards—Lieut 
and Capi Frederick Brandreth to be Capt and Lieut Col, by pur, vice Knox, 
who ret; Ens and Lieut Henry Poole Hepburn to be Lieut and Capt, by 
pur, vice Brandreth ; Ens William Aitchison, from the 91st Foot, to be Ens 
and Lieut, by pur, vice Hepburn. 14th Regiment of Foot—Ens Charles 
Cecil Newman to be Lieut, without pur, vice Macdonald, app Adjut; 
Charles Francis Fuller, gent, to be Ens, vice Newman; Lieut Robert Mac 
donald to be Adjut, vice Douglas prom, 

18th Foot.—O'Connor D’Archy, M.D., to be Assist Sorg, v Fergusen- 
promoted to be Staff Surgeon of the Second Class. 37ih Foot.—Lieu 
Henry John Curteis to be Capt by pur, v Clay who retires; Ens Thomas 
Michaelson Machel to be Lieut, by pur, v Curteis; Wiiliam Helling Ben- 
nett, gent, to be Eus, by pur, v Machel. 44th Foot.—George Barchard, 
gent, to be Eos, by pur, v Copland, who retires. 49th Foot.—Assist Sarg 
Robert Bridgeman Wigstrom, from the Ist West India Regiment, to be 
Assist Surg, v Roberts, promoted to be Staff Surg of the Second Class. 
76th Foot,—Statf Surg of the Second Class Robert Thomas Scott to be Surg, 
v Maclean, who exchanges. 84th Foot —Lieut Charles & Campbeli to be 
Capt, without pur, v Day, deceased; Ens Daniel Maunsell to be Lieut, v 
Campbell; Richard Hansted Barwell, gent, to be Eas, v Maunsell. 37th 
Foot —Edward Beauchamp Maunsell, gent. to be Second Lieut, by pur, ¥ 
Magan, who retires. 89th Foot.—Ricbard Gilborne, gent, to be Assist 
Surg, v Morison, promoted in the 20th Foot. 93d Foot.—Alexander Young, 
gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Goad, appointed to the 5th Dragoon Gaarda. 
96th Fuot.—Lieut Francis James Hugonin to be Capt, by pur, v Batler, 
who ret; Eus Jobn William Lloyd to be Lient, by pur, v Hagonin; Octa- 
vius Lowry, geat, to be Ens, by par, v Lloyd. 

ist West India Regt —John Madden, gent, to be Assist Surg, v Bridge 
man Wigstrom, ap to the 59th Ft. 

Hospital Staff.—Surgeon Andrew Maclain, M D, from the 76th Foot, 
to be Staff Surgeon of the Second Class, v Scott who exchgs. Surgeon 
Wiliam Robinson, M. D., Supernumerary in the West India Regts, to be 
Surgeon of the Second Class, v Atkinson prom. Staff-Assist Surg, John 
Loftus Hartwell to be Staff-Surg of the Second Class, v Foaker, appointed 
to the 7th Dragoon Guards 

Brevet.—Capt John Claridge Burmester, of the Royal Engineers, to be 
Major in the Army. Capt William Francis Grant, of the 63d Regiment 
of Bengal Native Infantry, to be Major in the Army in the East Indies. 

Memorandum.—The name of the Cornet prom to a Lieutenancy in the 
13th Light Drag on the 12th of Sept, 1846, is Hervey, not Harvey, as em 
roneously stated. ; 

The date of the commission of Lieut Gordon of the 80th Foot, is ist of 
August, 1846, not 20th of June, as erroneously stated, 

The date of Ensign Richard Francis Holmes’s commission, in the 97th 
Foot, should be of the 26th of $ept, 1846, and not the 25th, as previously 
stated. 

—— 


STATE OF IRELAND. 


It is not in our power to record any improvement in the accounts from 
the sister country siuce the date of our last publication. Tbe distress and 
destitution consequent upon the failure of the potatce crop is really awfal. 
The law for «furding employmeut to the people is being carried out with 
alacrity by the Government and the landed geniry of the kingdom. It is 
now adunitted on all hands that the Labour-raie Act is imperfect in its de 
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tails, ‘upon the attention of the ministry that Partia- 
toila, and. it bao hove sree eeciant » its various defects. 
T from this country ith reports of meetings held to 


vide means for the employment of the peopie. [t is a suurce of gratifi- 
veton that, although Irelaad has —w wee her people rendered 
dissatisfied with their rulers, and her best interests retarded by party and 
religious animosities, the spirit of charity prevails among the landlords at 
t. Everything whic mp | caN suggest foras y and effec- 
tual alleviation of the hardships misery so universal throughout the 
country has been cheerfully adopted. Despite uf these exertions, however, 
there are certain localities in which the spirit of insubordination and reck- 
less despair, on the part of the peasantry, have manifested themselves, 
which, if allowed to proceed, may end in very serious results, not only to 
the peaceable and well disposed, but also to the lawless themselves. At 
Youghall serious outbreaks of this description have taken place. Lord 
Stuart De Decies, Lieutenant of the county of Waterford, bad a narrow es- 
cape on the 24th ultimo, His lordship presided at the adjourned extraor- 
dinary presentment sessions fur the barony of Decies, in the county of Wa- 
terford. After the sessions had adj , the mob, which had collected in 
numbers, n to hoot, using menaces, threats, and opprobrious epi- 
thets, which evidently betokened their extreme willingness to do violence 
to his lordship. A party of hussars were obliged to escort him to Dromore. 
On the cavalry returning the mob attacked them. A ringleader, bamed 
Power, was very severely sabred, but was carried off by the populace, when 
their assaults were redoubled. Several of the horsemen were seriously burt, 
and the force being small were obliged to retreat for their lives. The Irish 
pers now before us also cuntain accounts of outbreaks at Fermoy and 
ne. At Castle-Martyr a number of men, women, and children, en- 
tered that village, and, marching threugh it, to the terror of the inhabitants, 
commenced an attack on the few bakers’ and huxters’ ships, and seized on 
all they could lay their hands on. From the village they proceeded to the 
residence of the Earl of Shannon, contiguous to Castle-Martyr. The mob 
threatened to pull down the castle over the head of his lordship, and that 
they would return the following day in increased numbers to carry their 
threat into execution. 

The Government have decided upon directing the Board of Works not to 
limit the operation of the Labour Rate Act to the making of roads, but to 
extend it to all works which may prove of general atility, and to the general 
improvement of the district. Payments are to be made weekly to the 


On the 28th ultimo, a serious food riot took place at Dungarvon. The 
mob mustered 11 or 12 thousand strong, and were about to attack the mer- 
chants’ stores, but a troop of dragoons, which arrived in time, had to charge 
them repeatedly. The people, however, continued to throw stones, and the 
state of affairs began to look very serious. The dragoons were then order- 
ed to fire, and it is said that about twenty shots were discharged. Two 
men were seriously wounded, but we are glad to find they are still living. 

The Earl of Bandon has received a letter from Lord John Rassell, inti- 
mating that the Lords of the Admiralty approved of the establishment of a 

naval station at Cove, for the repairs of steamers, ships of war, &c. The 
works are to be commenced immediately. 

Among the late presentments passed at some of the sessions alluded to, 
was one for improving the Roman Catholic chapel of Timoleafe ; the sum 
of £300 has been grauted, bat the parish priest was loud and pressing in 
his entreaties to get £500. ‘Truly Ireland is an injured country when she 
can get her chapels rebuilt out of the public purse. 

Turning from the famine reports, the Irish papers are filled with the 
sayings and doings of the Repealers and their opponents, the ‘ Young Ire- 
landers.” We allude to the scene that had taken place a short time age. 
Since then another meeting has been held, at which the Liberator’s friends 
endeavoured to manage business in a hole-and-coruer style, and thereby 

d their vote of confidence in Mr. O'Connell. The description given 
of this meeting, even in the liberal papers, is anything but satisfacfory. If 
we are to credit these journals, there was an evident desire to prevent the 
Young Ireland party from taking any part in the business, and cushioning 
the free discussion of those differences which exist between the two sec- 
tions of Repealers. The Young Ireland party held a meeting in Dablin, on 
Sunday last, but were not saccessful, as the moral-force men carried all their 
own way, and succeeded in carrying a vote of confidence in the jearned 
member for Cork. Mr. O’Conneil has not returned from Derrynane. The 
two weeks have brought from him epistles to Mr. Ray, which have been 
read at the meetings of the Re Association On the 21 stand 28th ult. The 
chief topic in bis letters is in reference to the distress of the labouring classes 
throughout the kingdom. The meetings on the days mentioned have been 
thinly attended, and the speeches insipid and unattractive. The rent tor 
the two weeks ending Sept. 28, amounts to about £158—a pretty fair sum 
to be collected from a people said to be on the borders of starvation. Mr. 
Smith O’Brien has been restored to the commission of the peace: a cor- 
respondence has passed between him and Mr. Brady, Secretaty to the 
Lerd Chancellor. 


RELIEF FOR IRELAND. 

The following excellent plan of operations, for affording relief to the 
Irish people, is taken from the London Standard. It cannot fail to be 
highly beneficial :— 

Last week we gave exclusively an account of the vessels placed by the 
Admiralty at the disposal of the government for the relief of the dis- 
tressed Irish. Since then the Admiralty have added to the former num- 
ber the steam vessels employed in the surveying service on the coasts of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, and have made such arrangements for 
carrying into eflect the propositions of the government, that whilst the 
vessels will be employed in the conveyance of Indian corn, meal, and 
other provisions, they will preserve their character and efficiency as men 
of war, and will thus be always at hand to assist the civil powers in pre- 
venting outbreak, and in the protection oflife and property. The prompt 
manner in which so many vessels have been made available for the service 
required of them affords a striking proof of the condition of our naval re- 
sources, and the judicious application of them, without in any way dis- 
tressing or interfering with the regular Admiralty service. Were the 
surveying vessels not required, very soun they would have been ordered 
into port, to be laid up for the winter. As it is, the captains, command- 
ers, and others special:y engaged in the surveys, will bring their drawings 
on shore, whilst their steamers will be more usefully employed than they 
have hitherto been. 

By the number of men-of-war steamers now available, the operations of 
relief can be extended to the western coast of Scotland, where the distress, 
it is reported, is pressing equally hard on the poor population. 

The government victualling establishments are, we understand, to be 
all set to work to grind corn and to manufacture bread. Some of them are 
already in active operation, grinding so many as 100 quarters a day. 

The following is a list of the men-of-war steamers, employed in the 
above service on the coast of Ireland, together with the hulks fitted and 
being fitted for depots :— 

The Stromboli, sloop, 280 horse power, Commander Fisher, employed 
on the general duties of the station. 

The ; hadamanthus, 220 horse power, Master Commander Aylen, em- 
ployed in conveying meal to various parts of the coast, and in the move- 
ment of troops, when required. 

The Dee, 200 horse power, Master Commander Driver, ditto, ditto. 

The Myrmidon, 150 horse power, Lieutenant Commander Jenkins ; the 
Pluto, 100 horse power, Lieutenant Commander Lowe and the Alban, 120 
horse power, being of smaller draught of water, are employed in the con- 
veyance of the corn meal to the several ports from the larger ships, and 
also to places up the rivers to which the larger steamers could uot pro- 


The Swallow, 70 horse power, Master Commander Bryant, tender to 
the depot ship Madagascar, in the Shannon. 

The Comet, 80 horse power, Lieutenant Commander Johnstone, con- 
veying specie for several ports in Ireland. 

The Tartarus, 136 horse power, Captain Wolfe, now surveying, to be 
employed in the general duties of the station. 

he Lucifer, 180 horse power, Commander Frazer, now surveying the 
Saltees, between Wextord and Waterford, to be appropriated to the gen- 
eral duties of the station. ‘ 

The Blazer, 120 horse power, Captain Washington, now surveying at 
Harwich, to be despatched to ireland immediately for the conveyance of 
provisions, 

The Dasher, 100 horse power, Captain Sherringham, now surveying 
Southampton \Waters, to be sent from Portsmouth to Ireland immediately 
for the same purpose. 

The Madagascar, 44-gun frigate, 1100 tons, Master Commander Burney, 
a depot vessel, moored at the island of Foynes, in the Shannon. 

The Andromeda, a 44-gun frigate, 1200 tons, fitting as a depot at her 
Majesty’s dockyard, Davenport, and ready to receive the gear of the Mada- 
gascar, to be navigated to Ireland. 

The Andromache, a 26 gun frigate, 700 tons, also fitting as a depot at 
Devonport, for Ireland. 

Thus we have 12 men-of-war steamers, of 1756 collective horse power, 
$864 tons, and 720 officers and men, and shall have three depots of 3000 
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bret 100 Wet. “The above, together with two ordnance 
employed, make 17 sail of nearly 9000 tons, and above 850 men, on the 
coast of Ireland. 

On the west coast of Scotland, as the distress is not supposed to have 
been so early or to be so general, fewer vessels have been appropriated. 
They are, however, the following :—The Firefly, 220 horse power, Captain 
Beechey, of late employed in surveying the Swilly rocks; and the Shear- 
water, 160 horse power, Commander Robinson, employed on the Scottish 
coast, They rendezvous at Oban, and follow the directions of Sir Edward 
Coffin, the Commissary General. Additional assistance is in reserve, and 
will be given should it be required. " 
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REMOVAL OF THE WELLINGTON TESTIMONIAL, 


Seldom (if ever before) has the neighbourhood of Paddington witnessed 
a gayer scene than was presented on Tuesday, on the occasion of the re- 
moval from the studio of Mr. M. C. Wyatt of his colossal bronze eques- 
trian statue of the Dake of Wellington. The event was announced to 
come off at ten o'clock, a.m., but long before that hour all the avenues 
leading to the scene of action were crowded with well-freighted equipa- 
ges of all sorts—equestrians and pedestrians—all anxious to get a sight of 
the anticipaied processivu (a species of Astley a? fiesco speciacle in real 
life, on a stupendous scale), and every available spot for obtaining a good 
view, balconies, windows, temporary hustings, stands, &c., along the pro- 
posed line of march, across Paddington-green, down the Edgeware-road 
and Park-lane into Piccardilly, were pat into requisition. The fineness of 
the day, too, which continued bright and sunny throughout (with the ex. 
ception of one or two very slight showers about two o'clock), contributed 
no donbt to attract many visitors to the spot, who might otherwise have 
absented themselves. Large detachments of the four regiments whose 
services were enlisted for the occasion were on the ground at an early hour. 
These consisted of the 2d Life Guards (Horse), the Grenadier, the Cold- 
stream and Fasilier Guards (Foot), with their respective bands, the enli- 
vening music of which contributed not a /ittle to the hilarity and enjoy- 
ment of the day’s proceedings. A large and commodious platform, with 
three or four tiers of seats, ranning along the entire front of Mr. Wyatt's 
house, was graced with a brilliant assemblage of beauty, rank, and fashion. 

At about eleven o'clock the statue, on its massive and stupendous car 
riage, was moved backwards, somewhat like the launching of a vessel, into 
the middle of the road, until it fronted the direction in which it was to pro- 
gress. A delay of about an hour or better then occurred in making the 
necessary preliminary arrangements previously to attaching to the carriage 
the horses which were to draw il. As soon a8 these had been completed, 
29 powerful dray horses beionging to the establishment of the Messrs. 
Golding’s brewery were harnessed. Two were te into the shafts, and nine 
rows, three abreast, preceded them. At last all was ready, and the word 
io move forward having been given, the horses were urged to apply their 
power and strength. The ‘pull’ having been found ‘all right,’ on thun- 
dered the heavy vehicle with its golden coloured burden, glittering in the 
bright beams of the meridian sun, surrounded by the mounted troops, un- 
til after proceeding about 40 or 50 yards it stopped for afew minutes 
amid the cheering and waving of handkerchiefs and hats of the assembled 
thousands, opposite the residence of Mr. Wyatt. The procession was 
then regularly formed, and, as it swept past in the following order, the 
bands of the various regiments struck up appropriate marches, and contin. 
ued to play during the course of the procession to its termination. First 
came an advanced guard of cavalry—then followed their mounted band, 
immediately preceding the statue On its carriage, drawn by 29 horses (as 
before stated), and escorted at each side by a double rank of mounted 
guards. ‘To the rear of the se were attached two long and strong 
cables, held by a few companies of Foot Guards in white fatigue jackets. 
Tben followed successively, preceded by their bands, the Grenadier, the 
Coldstream, ani Fasilier Guards; and the military portion of the proces- 
sion was closed by a large squadron of the cavalry, Life Guards. It would 
be impossible to particularise every variety of cquipage and vehicle which 
succeeded. In this order the march continued with but three or four stop- 
pages of any duration, at turnings and difficult points, accompaned by an 
immense concourse of pedestrians, down the Ed eware-road, across Ox- 
ford-street, down Park-lane, into Piccadilly, until it arrived safely at last 
opposite Apsley House and the arch on Constitution hill, a little before two 
o’clock. Here the statue remained in the centre of the road for something 
better than an hour, while the troops drew up, and the bands continued to 
play. The statue having been turned and drawn in near the left foot of 
the triumphal arch, the horse and infautry were formed again, and marched 
off to their respective quarters. Immense crowds continued about the 
spot for the remainder of the evening, inspecting the colossal statue. 


The approach of the statue was observed from the balcony of Apsley 
House by a royal and distinguished party, among whom we observed her 
Majesty the Queen Dowager, her Royal Highness the Princess of Prussia, 
their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, their Reyal 
Highnesses the Hereditary Grand Duke and Grand Dacheas of Mecklenburg 
Sierlitz, his Serene Highness Prince Frederick of Hesse, his Royal High- 








ness Prince George, her Royal Highness the Princess Mary, the Earl Howe, 
the Countess of Westmoreland, the Marchioness of Worcester, Viscount 
Strangford, Lord and Lady Fiizroy Somerset, Sir Andrew Barnard, the 
Right Honourable H. Pierrepont, Mr. Calling C. Smith, Mr. Hardwicke, 
Lord Charles Wellesley, and the following members of the committee :— 
The Duke of Rutland, the Earl of Cardigan, Sir Frederick Trench, Mr. 
Wilson Croker, Mr. Simpson, &c. 

It is a curious tact, that the principal drayman who had charge of the 
wheel horses is an old Waterloo man. His name is Matthias Butcher. 
He obtained his discharge from the army in 1820, since which period he has 
been in Messrs. Gulding’s service. ‘The poor fellow evidently felt no small 
degree of pride on Tuesday in his possession of a Waterloo medal. 


RAISING THE STATUE ON THE ARCH. 


On Wednesday was commenced the stupendous Jaboar of raising the sta- 
tue to its destined site, From a very early hour a body of riggers from 
Woolwich Dockyard, under the direction of Mr. M’Muilens, were engaged 
in preparations for hoisting the statue, to achieve which it was necessary 
to change the position of the statue as deposited the day before, from south 
to east; and in order to accomplish this the whole mass of statue and car- 
riage, weighing altogether 60 tons, was lifted by the tackles and shitted into 
the desired spot. This feattully proved the competency of the mechanical 
appliances, and, accordingly, the preparations were carried on until three 
o'clock, when the signal was given to ‘hoist away.’ The statue was raised 
by means of strong six-inch cables fastened round each arm, or thigh of the 
horse, which were then hooked on to the blocks used in the ascent. Through 
these blocks, four in number, 'riple sheaved and expressly made for this oc- 
casion, ran six ropes, also quite new and made of strongest yarn, each rope 
being calculated equal to ten tons. Upon the traversing platform above, 
were four ‘ crabs,’ or powerful windlasses, worked by eight meneach. The 
scaffolding, erected for the purpose by Mr. Ellis, under the direction of Mr. 
Wyatt, was of itselfa wonderful work, being 115 feet in height, rnd having 
taken upwards of 200 loads of timber in its construction, besides scaffold 

les and planks, The height to which it was necessary to raise the statue 
is 74 feet, and thence it had to traverse a distance of 60 feet to arrive at the 
pedestal prepared for its reception upon the crown of the arch. Shorily 
after three o’clock the immense mass began to rise, and at four o’clock was 
quite clear of its carriage. From this time until nearly seven o’clock the 
ascent slowly continued without the slightest accident, but at the time men- 
tioned, it being quite dark, it appeared as though an adjournment of the pro- 
ceedings sine die had occurred. The moon soon after rose, and though 
clouded! in the commencement of her career, shone brilliantly about half- 
pasteigat. The riggers, who had for some time disappeared from the scaf- 
folding, now again began to mount the ladders and ‘man the yards, and 
soon alter, the large moveable platform aloft, on which were the windles- 
ses, by which the statue was carried up, commenced iis horizontal locomo- 
tive efforts, and before nine o’clock the platform, statue, and all, had been 
backed westward, and the precious burden fairly landed upon its proposed 


site. 

The neighbourhood of Hyde Park was thronged throughout the day by a 
great crowd of persons who seemed much interested in the operations. 
Amongst other noble and distinguished personages who visited the works 
were his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Mecklenburg Strelitz, Prince George, Lord A. Fitzclarence, Earl of 
Bandon, Earl ot Cardigan, Lord Morpeth, Lord C. Wellesley, Lord Strang- 
ford, Sir J. M’Donald, Sir F. Trench, Mr. P. Borthwick, M.P., &c. Her 
Majesty the Queen Dowager also again witnessed the proceedings for a con- 
siderable period trom one of the windows of Apsley House. 

The estimated cost of the statue is about L30,000; but when it is consid- 
ered that more than six years of anxious labour, mental and physical toil, 
as well as expense and outlay, were devoted to itscompletion, that sum 
must sink it into a comparatively insignificant remuneration (if, indeed, re- 
muneration it can be at all designated), for an artist of Mr. Wyatt's elevated 
standing in an age and in a country which professes to, and does generally 
so well encourage native genius, 

Some idea may be formed of the immense proportions of the colossal work 
irom the few following facts: —A mounted Life Guardsman, armed cap-a- 











both in pand bulk. The horse itself is a noble effort of the sculptor’s 
art. His head and crest particularly are a perlect stady ; its ners gory 
arched neck, and eyes, watching the distant war, with s well-truin- 
ed charger’s impatient ardour. The rider is habilcd in the short eloak and 
aniform he wore at Waterloo. His left hand holds the loosened reins of his 
gone steed, while the right is extended from him, as at the moment when 
e gave the memorable command which decided the fate of that eventfal 
battle, ‘ Up guards and at them.’ The likeness oi the duke is admirable, 
and preserves that calm imperturbable expression, even under the excite- 
ment of such a trying moment, which was so eminently characteristic of 
the map. Notwithstanding its great magnitude, its proportions are so just 
its details so attentively and elaborately worked out, and its every part 80 
bappily in keeping, that as a statuette for the drawing-room mantelpiece, a 
model of it could scarcely fail to be regarded as an exquisite work of att , 
oo 


INDIA AND CHINA. 


By an extraordinary express in anticipation of the Overland Mail, whi 
reached London on the 22d ult., we tide daa under the following” a 
—Caleutta, August 9; Madras, August 15 ; Ceylon, August 19; Aden, Sep- 
tember 2; China, July 25. The dates from Bombay ure not so late as those 
already received. Thie mail reached Suez by the stexwer ‘ Precursor.’ 

‘I'he intelligence trom India is not ot moment, but that irom China is very 
important, as an event has taken place which may probably render it ne- 
cessary to review the arrangaments at present subsisting between this coun- 
try aud the Celestial Empire ; in so far, at all events, as may be found re- 
quisite to assure British subjects of protection from personal injury. On 
the 8th of Jaly some English merchants and other foreigners at Canton, 
were unfortunately brought into collision with the populace of that city 
— ae disclosed se an article which we annex :— F 

n English merchant, in walking through the streets, was insult 
Chinaman ; the former caught the Sflender, and put him ia pases 4 ‘the 
Hong. A crowd now began to gather outside, forced open the gates of the 
Hong, rescued the man, and stoned the foreigners who had taken refuge in 
the house. The mob whivh had by this time greatly increased, now began 
to batter the doors and windows with stones, brickbats, &c., and attempt- 
ed to fire the building, by throwing in crackers, aad other lighted materials 
This state of matters continued until hal{-past seven p- m., when it was de- 
cided to throw open the gates of the American gardens, where the greater 
portion of the foreign residents had collected with fire-arms. They divi- 
ded themselves into companies, with each a commander. One division 
faced towards Old China-street, while another marched round to the front 
of Mingqua’s Hong. The mob, having previously overmustered and driven 
off the Chinese police, stood their ground in China-street and beyond Min- 
quay’s Hong, and sent a perfect storm of stones and brickbats at their Op- 
ponents ; who returned the compliment with a volley of balis. This had 
the effect of clearing the place, and the mob moved off, leaving, aceording 
to the most probable account, four dead and ten or twelve w ounded, thongh 
the numbers are variously given, the highest being thirteen killed and twen- 
ty wounded. When the fray became serious, information was given to 
the Chinese authorities, by whom a body of soldiers and arm police 
were sent, and they were now very useful in clearing the streets; but their 
influence only began to be felt when the foreigners had proved more than 
a match for the rabble. To guard against another attack, the foreign 
community patrolled the street during the night. The riot was not re- 
newed. The merchants complain that after what has passed upon many 
previous occasions, they should have found themselves in this instance 
without the necessary protection. There was no British force at hand; 
neither steamer, frigate, nor even gun-boat available, so that but for the 
assistance which was rendered by the crew of a Danish man-of-war and 
some English andAmerican seamen from Whampva the consequence might 
have been deplorable. The Chinese authorities had issued a proclama- 
tion rather censuring the foreigners for what had taken place, but efficient 
measures for punishing those guilty of originating this ineiancholy affray 
were expected from Keying on his return to Canton from a tour of inspec- 
tion in the neighbouring provinces. 

The British merchants had addressed a remonstrance to Sir F. Davis, 
the Governor of Hong Kong, through the consul, and so soon as his ex- 
cellency had returned from Chusan, whither he ha’! gone to conduct the 
surrender of the island, it was hoped that something decisive would be 
done. There was some idea that the governor, when leaving Hong 
Kong, intended to extend his voyage as far as Japan. 

There is but little news furnished from the continent of India. In the 
Punjaub matters continued very unsettled, so that we are not surprised to 
find the government of the Maharajah soliciting the continued presence 
of a British force at Lahore for a period longer than was originally agreed 
upon. From Jullurdur, under date of the 27th, we find that Gholab 
Singh, who had largely increased his army of late, had been called upon 
to reduce it, give up possession of certain forts, aud alter his line of pol- 
icy, particularly as to Nashmere, to all of which he had refused compli- 
ance. His son was intriguing with Akbar Khan, and had publicly re- 
proached his father for his treachery to the Khalsah. In consequence, 
therefore, of the unsettled state of affairs, the different corps at Lahore 
and in the Jullundur Doab will not be relieved this year: at least, such 
was the report at Simlah. Indeed, letters from’ the northwest state the 
general belief that a large army will be collected upon the frontier im- 
mediately after the rains, and some do not hesitate to express the opinion 
that another march to Lahore will take place near Christmas. A bridge 
is to be built over the Sutlej at Belasdore, and a military road made to 
connect Simlah with Jullundur. 

Intelligence was received in Madras on the 20th of Juty from Cuddapah, 
frem which it appears that the small force sent agaiust Nursima Reddy 
and his party of 4000 men has been defeated, and driven back with some 
loss : fears were entertained that Cuddapah might be visited by the in- 
surgents. It was further known on the 11th ult. that Reddy’s jollowers 
were pretty well dispersed, himself a fugitive in the jungles, and that a 
reward of 1000 rupees had been offered for his capture. 
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By the Cunard steamer Caledonia, we learn the fate of the Great Britain, 
which noble ship was wrecked on the coast of Ireland on the evening of 
the day on which she sailed from Liverpool. Most fortunately, all lives 
were saved, and hopes were entertained that even ihe vessel might be got 
off at the ensuing spring tide. The mails were alsv saved, and have been 
brought out by the Caledonia. Nearly 200 passengers were onboard: 
among them the little Viennese dancers, amounting to fifty porsons, The 
passengers, before quitting the beach, made application to Capt. Hosken by 
formal deputation, for the retarn of their passage money. At such a mo- 
ment, Capt. Hosken could not, of course, come to any arrangement; to 
this the deputation assented, but stated that if they left the wreck without 
making the demand the omission might be disadvantageous to them. But 
there was no need of this diplomatic caution, for no “ repudiation’ was inten- 
ded by the Directors, who refunded the money in the ravst. honourable man- 
ner notwithstanding their own heavy losses. Such, we hope, will ever be 
the conduct of a conipany of British gentlemen. Fall details will be found 
among our extracts. 

The approaching famine in Ireland sti\i appears in ail its appalling as- 
pects, but the Government is unwearied in making preparations to avert 
the impending calamity. Immense sums cf money are collecting in the 
different districts to be employed agreeably to the Act of Parliament, passed 
at the close of the late Session. The following list is given of the Sums 
“ presented”’ in various baronies; that is, granted by ‘he local authorities, 
to be expended in employing the people :— 

At the various presentment sessions, money has been + 
—nearly £200,000 has been presented at the first six sessions in the county 
of Cork. In Clare, the total presentments exceed £300,000. At one baro- 


nial sessions in the county of Donegal £40,000 was presented without a 
question; and at Castlebar as much as £80,000 ha; been voted for local 


ted without stint 


works. A sum of £30,000 has been presented jor the berony ot Marrisk 
in Mayo. Trughenackny has agreed to an assessment of £65,000 ; Clan- 
maurice, £25,974; and [raghticonnor, £20,491. At Cahneivoen, the ma- 
gistrates of the district are stated to have increased the a‘nount previously 


granted to £20,000. rer 
There have been some riots and disorders in Irelaud, arising in conse- 
quence of the people attacking the baker’s shops. in ne case the military 





pie, might pass under the belly of the horse without touchipgit. The arms, 





irom the elbows to the hands, are nearly as large as an ordinary-sized man, f 


were called out, and were compelled to fire. Mr. O'Connell was still at 
Derrynane writing letters, usual, as to Mr. Ray. A report provails that the 
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. Lord Lieutenant, the Earl of Besborough, 0 well as the Secretary, Mr. 





‘ 


Labouchere, had tendered his resignation in consequence of Lord JobnRus. 
sell declining to assemble Parliament to repair the defects of the Labour 
Act, and to take farther measures for the rolief of the country. The report 
is contradicted in some quarters, but the London Spectator seems to Insist 
that it reste on some valid foundation—at all events that there is a screw 
loose somewhete between the Premier and his, so far, popular viceroy. 
The rent, notwithstanding all the misery of the people, continues to come 
in atthe rate £100 a week; bat it is now said that this money will be 
applied to the purchase of fuod for starving multitudes. We shall be glad, 
indeed, to hear that any portion of this disgusting levy is at last applied to 
a useful parpose. His Grace, the Archbishop of Canterbury, has been di- 
rected to prepare aform of Prayer to Almighty God in this time of scarcity 
and partial failure of crops. He has complied with the order, and the fol- 
lowing prayer has been used. It was to be read in all the churches aud 
chapels in England and Wales on the 10th Oct. and two following Sundays. 
We do not think that his Grace has been quite so happy in the present 
couspositiou as iu sume others that have proceeded from his pen. 

‘A Form or Prayer To ALuianty Gop.—O God, at whose bidding the 
earth, weet sustaineth the life of man, hath withholden in parts of these 
islands the wonted provision of food, and turned abundance iato scarcity, 
withdraw, we beseech Thee, the judgment of which we are justly afraid, 

i t by famine. on ; 

We oer Padge, O Lord, t that by our strifes and divisione, misuse of 
Thy gifis, and forgetfulness of Thy manifold mercies, we have justly de- 
served punishment. We have sinned ; we have grievously sinned against 
Thee Yet knowing that Thou art fall of compassion, we beseech Thee to 
pardon the offences of Thy people, to relieve the poor and the needy in 
their present necessities, asdte give and preserve Ww our use the fraits of the 
earth in all its seasons. > : 

* But whatsoever may be pK mye y concerning us, give us grace to 
receive Thy dispensations, whether of judgment or mercy, with entire 
submission to Thy will; endeavouring to abate ‘hy displeasure by repent- 
ance, and showing forth our sense of ‘Thy goodness by faithfally keeping 
Thy commandments. ; ; mI 

“Of ourselves we are unable either to will or to do that which is accept- 
able in Thy sight. We therefore pray Thee so to open our hearts to the 
influences of ‘I'hy good Spirit, that, showing compassion and mercy each 
man to his neighbour, and bearing the burdens of one another, we may ob- 
tain of Thy favour the supply of our wants, and with hearts knit together 
in brotherly love, may partake of Thy bounties in peace and contentment, 
to the honour and praise of Thy name, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen.’ : 

The prayer is ordered to be read immediately before the Litany ; and 
when the Litany shall not be read, before the prayer for all conditions of 
men. 


A great degree of scarcity prevails in France, and much grain has been 
bought op in England for shipment to the French side of the channel.— 
Bread in Paris, sells at the rate of ninepence sterling the quartern loaf, 
(about four pounds and a half,) which is dearer than in Dublin. Riots have 
in consequence taken place in the French Capital. Large quantities of 


‘ wheat, however, were coming in from the Black Sea. 


Sir Thomas Cochrane, the Naval Commander in the Indian Seas, has paid 
a visit to the Sultan of Borneo, and given a wholesome chastisement to 
some of his piratical subjects. The Sultan, it seems, has grown jealous of 
Mr. Brooke who is setiled at, and is Rajah of, Sarawak. His Highness, 
the Sultan dreads the impending civilization of Mr. Brooke, and consequent 
abolition of piracy, and bas therefore done Mr. Brooke the favour of mur- 
dering all his friends among the natives. We trust, however, that the les- 
eon just taught this monster by the expedition, will bring him to a proper 
sense of repentance. 

Mr. Wyatt’s Colossal Statue of the Duke of Wellington being completed, 
has been removed to its destined position, and placed on the triumphal arch. 
The whole process of removal was conducted with great pomp and cere- 
mony, some account of which we have given. A feud has existed for some 
time past among tbe artists, and a part of the subscribers, in relation to this 
stupendous work, and hence Punch, and some other journals, are filled with 
ridicule concerning to the whole affair ; but, notwithstandivg all this, the 
monument 1s truly one, of national greatness, and will perpetuate the re- 
membrance of the brightest epoch in England’s military fame. 

There have been some fresh outrages at Canton, and the British and 

American merchants were obliged to arm and fight in their own defence.— 
Satisfaction will be demanded of the Court of Pekin, and if the Chinaman 
does not mend his manners, he will assuredly get another drubbing. The 
miserable wretches at Lahore are running on to their destiny. The Queen 
mother, Lal Singh, and the rest, continue to wallow in the mire of their 
excesses, and will pay the penalty bye and bye. The oppressed people will 
not long remain under the dominion of such governors. 

Part I, of Dickens’ new work, Dombey & Son, kas appeared. and a few 
extracts will be found in our pepsr of to-day. It will be completed in 
twenty monthly numbers. -— 

THE SPANISH MARRIAGE QUESTION. 

Be the opposition of Lord Palmerston to the double Spanish marriage 
real or feigned; be the act honourable or dishonourable on the part of 
Louis Philippe, it will be,—in fact it has already, been consummated. The 
Duke of Montpensier had set out with a large retinue for Madrid, and the 
ceremony was fixed for the 10th of this month. 

It is certainly difficult with no other guide than the European journals, 
to say with any positive accuracy what is the real opposition offered by 
England. That she has not contemplated the event with complacency is 
certain, or the word opposition would not have been heard; yet, if England 
had, in the first iustance, positively frowned on the scheme, the French go- 
vernment woald not have petsevered, and some different plan would, in all 
probability, have been fixed on. 

Itis said that the English government Oppose the second marriage—that 
of the Dake Montpensier to the Queen’s sister, on two grounds—first, as 
being contrary to the treaty of Utrecht ; and, secondly, as being in violation 
of a compact entered into two years ago, between Queen Vic toria and Louis 
Philippe, when the former paid a friendly visit to the French Royal Family 
at the marine residence of Ea. This latter co Npact, it is declared, was 
most formal, and ratified by the'two sovereigns in the presence of their re- 
spective ministers, M. Guizot and Lord Aberdeen. Now, if this be true, 

the King of the French has departed from this agreement, and has broken 
his word to alady—to his sister sovereign! Be this as it may, it is certain 
that England has protested against this marriage, and that this protest was 
drawn up and presented by the Marquis of Normanby, the new ambassador 
some time in September. The protest has been replied to by the French 
court, and the substance of the repiy is represented to be identical with the 
royal autograph letter of Louis Philippe, to the Queen when he announced, 
some months ago, his determination to recede from the obligations of the 
compact. 

According to the foregoing, the agreement has been broken, the offensive 
marriage has been consummated, England has protested and her protest 

has been disregarded. What then?) Why the French ministerial papers 
insinuate tha! the protest was a matter of form—that it was issued in a mere 
diplomatic sense, and was replied to inthe same spirit. The protest then has 
been made, placed on file, and can be quoted for future use should future 
events make it necessary. At all events, we are assured that “ it was pre- 
selted withont irritation and received without annoyance !”’ 

This, so far, may be all very plausible; but what are we to do with the 
vchement opposition of some of the leading London journals, particularly 
those which support the existing British Cabinet—the Times aud Chron. 
scie? ~The hostility of the Times to this marriage is well kaown, but we 
were hardly prepared for the vehemence ot the Morning Chronicle. Their 
articles are repeated—are very copious and exceedingly 1nfammatory ; they 





of these effusions weeded by a contemporary of their details and exple- 
tives. These we leave for the consideration of our readers, and await fur- 
ther intelligence. The Normandy Protest, or the King’s Letter to Queen 
Victoria, would throw the best light on this question, and perhaps offer a 
solution of its intricacies. It is of some consequence to know that the mar- 
riages meet the concurrence of the Spanish Curtes and of the people of 
Madrid. Neither do we see much opposition shown on the part of the Bri- 
tish Conservative press. 
Fromth Chronicle. 


‘It would be premature to speculate upon the ebjects or the probable 
results of a Carlist insurrection. The inducement to it is certainly strong 
enough. Anything—even the prospect of Don Carlos—to save them from 
this menaced alliance, would no doubt be popalar with the great bulk of the 
Spanish nation. The domination of the exiled Pretender would at least be 
national. ° ° : 

‘ What a career do not the circumstances of the time open to this adven- 
turous soldier! [Narvaez.] Not in the eyes of Spain alone, but of every 
disinterested power of Europe, may he more than retrieve the past. That 
which bas hitherto hung like a millstone about his neck has been his sub- 
serviency to Christina aud Louis Phillippe, and his having consented to be 
the mere tool in their hands for carrying into effect their intrigues and anti- 
Spanish schemes of personal and political ambition. 

‘Let him now take up the cause of Spanish independence—let him at 
once, and frankly, identify himself with the national party in Spain, that is 
with the whole people—and he may secure to himself the glory and the ad- 
vantage of unmasking the intrigues, baffling the duplicity, and deteating 
the plottings, of the French and Spanish Courts against the political inde- 
pendence of his country. 7'he resources of negotiation are exhausted. Every 
generous spirit will sympathise with a prompt appeal to the only arbitrage 
that now seems left. sta 2 . 

‘ And what is England to do in this crisis? Not, certainly, to interpose 
with a fleet or an army—not to subsidize an insurrection—not to counter. 
mine intrigue with its own dishonourable implements. As yet, we have as 
little the right to do the one as the disposition to do the other. But we 
have the right and the power to insist that Spain shall decide this question 
for herself. . : . ° . ‘ 

The success of this marriage scheme would be an event to be deplored 
by the whole liberal party of France. They avowit. . . They can 
not discover the advantage that is to result from a rupture of the good un- 
derstanding that has now subsisted for some years between England and 
France. . . . Nor is this national resentment [in England] of a charac- 
ter to be appeased by skilfal appeals to those vulgar considerations which 
alone are presumed to have weight with a nation of shopkeepers. Were 
our Parliament assembied to-morrow, a promise of a treaty of commerce 
would have as little influence upon our free-trade friends as unhappily 
would the now broken spell of the endente cordiale upon even the partizans 
of the foreign policy of the late Government. Let tat party [the Liberal 
party ia France] put forth its inflaence while there is yet time; let it, in 
conjunction with this country, assist in every legitimate way the efforts of 
the Spanish people; and there is the best reason to hope that the marriage 
may yet be preveated, even without bloodshed. 


From the Times. 


‘It is time now to turn to the best means yet accessible for frustrating a 
device which we are steadily convinced can end in nothing, but the annibi- 
lation of Peninsular independence ; and to look around us for instruments 
by which a country, which bas already in three centuries fal'en from undis- 
pated supremacy to undisguised subjection, may yet preserve a nominal 
place in the system of Europe, and retain the power of recovering its 
integrity and position if ever a Gonsalvo or a Ximeues should arise to re- 
assert its claims. Oar first reliance should be on Spaniards themselves. 

: Bat Spain bas forgotten her energy, though she has not unlearn- 
ed her jealousy. A nation which gave vicervys to half Europe will now 
receive a King from a neighbour, and leave to others the task of resenting 
the insult or obviating the evil. ‘ ° . ‘ ‘ : 

‘There has not been wanting a demonstration of noble sentiment in the 
heart of the aggressive dation. . ‘ ‘ : France is freer than 
America.—No trans-Atlantic journal would dare to tell the unwelcome 
truths which the Opposition pressis daily proclaiming in Paris. 

* Among all the parties which are distracting Spain is there none to take 
that tower of strength which the Queen’s name gives? Cannot the Maria 
Theresa of the nineteenth century find a Hungary throughout her dominions 
or dependencies? Cannot the hills of the Asturias, which once preserved 
a monarchy from deluge, give a single mountaineer to a Queen in as hard 
Straits as ever was Pelayo? Can old Vascony, which astounded even the 
Roman satirist hy its spirit, do nothing now for its independence and its 
hetour? Has Catalonia forgotien what it has borne for freedom ?—Can it 
not compensate the ferocity of fifty rebellions by the devotion of a day? 
Is there no district in all the kingdom of chivalry to shake the sword for its 
Queen and cry Moriamur pro rego nostra Isabella? Where is the old 
loyalty which was the unica nobilitas of Castile? Is there no grandee who 
will earn the cognizance of a crowned heart for his shield of arms with 
greater justice than ever did the old Douglas ?—There is one man who has 
now such an opportunity of retrieving a character as none but times of re- 
volution can give—of obliterating recollections of tyrannical violence—of 
cancelling illegal and impetuous outrages—of endearing himself to his 
country, and establishing his renown before the eyes of Kurope. If Nar- 
vaez will bat head the national opinion of his countrymen, and supply the 
means of expression which the sentiments of Spain require, he might ac- 
quire a nobler title than those of Blacher or Bolivar. Every party has a 
head but one—let bim supply it and make that party the head of all. Before 
that party—composed of the truest Spaniards, fighting fer the best cause, 
and led by the ablest general—every other would go down, and the name 
of Narvaez ‘vould be known throughout Europe as that of the banished 
soldier who had returned to rescue his Queen from misery and his country 
from dishonour.’ 


The family of Don Carlos are the parties who suffer most essentially by 
the alliance. Count Montermolin, eldest son of Carlos, who has been a 
sort of detenu in France, passed suddenly over to London, and on the 14th 
September issued the following Proclamation. There is a marvellous 
coincidence between this proclamation and the articles from the Chronicle 
and Times jus: quoted. A Protest has also been presented by Don Enrique, 
brother to the husband selected for the Queen. He isin exile at Ghent, 
and his protest is presented to the Spanish Cortes. 


Bouraes, 12th Sept. 1846. 

‘ Spaniards—My dignity and sentiments render it my duty to await the 
result of events which I see with astonishment about to accomplish 
themselves in Spain; I could have wished to hold to what I announced to 
ro in my manilesto of 23d May, 1845. I then made known my principles; 

told you I had no other desire than to draw our country from the abyss 
into which she is pluaged; to bring abouta lasting reconciliation between 
all parties ; and to give you the peace and spa of which you have so 
much need, and which you so well merit. The results have not responded 
to my efforts; and your hopes have been deceived. 

‘Your duty and my word of honour impose on us new efforts to fulfil 
our mission. 

‘Spaniards, the'moment which I have sought to avoid with so much care, at 
the price of your sacrifices and my own—that moment is at last come ; it 
would be a disgrace for you and a stain on me to show ourselves less to-day 
than we have been up to this time in the opinion of Europe. 

‘I know no parties. I only see Spaniards, all capable of contributing 
powerfully along with me to the success of the great cause for which Pro- 
vidence reserves me. 1 therefore call you all to me; I hope in you all, 
and I have no fear of any one. 

‘ The cause which I represent is just; no obstacles must impede us in 
saving it; success is certain, for [ feel sure that you will all answer my ap- 
peal, full of zeal, active, and brave. 

‘limplore you and recommend you not to think of the past. The wra 
which is about to commence, ought not to resemble that which has preced- 
edit. Concord must be established among all Spaniards; let the epithets 
of parties cease; let hatreds and remembrances of injury be buried in for- 
getiulness, 

‘Institutions conformable to the spirit of the time we live in, the holy 
religion of our forefathers, the free administration of justice, respect for the 
rights of property, and a cordial amalgamation of parties, !o! these are 
the principles which you so fervently desire. 

‘I will adhere to what I promise and what I offer; and in the moment 
of success nothing will be more sweet, nothing will give me greater satis- 
faction, than to see around me neither victors nor vanquished. 

I thank yon for all you have suffered, for your constancy and for your 
prudence. The admirer of your courage and your exploits. I shall know 
how to recompense them on the field of battle. Cantos Luts.’ 


Mezico.— We have no further intelligence from the seat of war, but the 
government are sending forward reinforcements. The Pennsylvana 






te sed are called upon to prepare and hold themselves ready to em- 

It seems no longer doubtful that the Cabinet at Washington intend to 
send an expedition to Tampico, to operate as a diversion to General Tay- 
lor, by marching on San Luis Potosi, a distance of only 160 miles. This 
operation, if successful, will be one of some importance. The National 
Intelligencer says: 

There appears to be no doubt that the Government has, within a few 
weeks, ordered an expedition from the Rio Grande, under Gen. Patterson; 
to move down the coast, and, in co-operation with a part of the naval force 
blockading Vera Cruz, to take possession of the town of Tampico. This 
place is about 280 miles south of Metamoras, and nearly the same distance 
north from Vera Cruz. West of Tampico, about 140 miles in the in- 
terior, and near the head of the river Panuco, (at the mouth of which 
Tampico is situated,) lies the city of San Luis Potosi, an important point 
on General Taylor’s line of march to the city of Mexico. It is therefore 
highly probable that the force, or a great part of it, under Gen. Patterson, 
after capturing Tampico, (where they will probably meet with no serious 


resistance,) will advance inland and form a junction with Gen, Taylor at 
San Luis. 


By referring to a map of Mexico, this new plan of operations will be 
understood, If an advance into the heart of Mexico, by way of the route 
of Tampico be so easy, it is strange that it was not taken in the first in- 
stance. But we believe there has been more resistance by the Mexicans 
than was expected, and this change in the plan of the campaign is a nee 
cessary consequence. Gen. Wool has been ordered to hasten his march 
towards Monterey. — 


Lord Lyndhurst.—We give insertion to the letter of a correspondent, 
pointing to the possibility of a visit from this distinguished man to the Uni- 
ted States. We, of course, catinot pretend to say what may be his lord- 
ship’s feelings on the subject—but we feel no hesitation in saying that the 
legal profession in this country would feel honoured by the presence of 
such a distinguished visiter, and that he would be received with every mark 
of graceful and flattering distinction by the most eminent among us. 


*_* In a part of to-day’s impression, will be found a most instructive ar- 
ticle, “ The history of a National Mistake.” It has reference to the oppo- 
sition of a large portion of the people of Scotland to the union with Eng- 
land ; an opposition which lasted upwards of fifty years, when suddenly 
the eyes of the people were opened, and they saw what they had hereto- 
fore regarded as a national mistake was in reality a national blessing. No 
Scotchman could now be found who would for one moment listen to a 
severance of the union with England. May we not then hope that Jreland 
will, ere long, become enlightened in the same way? The whole article is 
as we have just said, highly instructive, and we hope our readers will not 
pass it by. — 

Copious extracts from Dr, Gully’s book, on the Cold Water Cure, will 
be found in this day’s paper. [tis just published by Wiley & Putnam, 
and is the best work on the subject that has yet appeared. 


*,* Our correspondent who signs himself Justice misconceives the mean- 
ing and drift of our remarks. Our subject was to show the evils of a system 
of over-leniancy where large masses of turbulent men are to be governed. In 


the matter of Private While of the 7th Hussars, we refer the writer to our 
paper of Aug. 15 and 29. 





LORD LYNDHURST. 

To the Editor of the Albion —The retirement of this very distinguished 
statesman and jurist from public life, (at an age beyond the usual allot- 
ment of man,) and from the most exalted civil station in the British Em- 
pire, calls for a passing notice in this land of his birth, where his genius 
and learning are held in as high estimation as in that of the great nation 
from which we sprung. 

John Singleton Copley, (Lord Lyndhurst,) the only son of the late pre- 
eminent historical painter of the same name, was born in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. His mother, (who descended from that distinguished puritan 
family, the Winslows, of Plymouth,) was a daughter of one of the con- 
signees of the ill-omengd ‘ gunpowder’ Tea, the explosion of which caused 
a severance of the British Empire. Mr. Copley having signed the ob- 
noxious address to Governor Hutchinson, very early retreated a loyalist 
refugee from the portending storm so apparent to his discerning eye ; and 
was soon followed by his family to London, which became the scene of 
his future labours. 

The younger Copley was graduated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he distinguished himself by winning many prizes. 

He passed the year 1795 in travelling over the United States, which 
seems to have left a favourable impression on his mind; and the follow- 
ing extract of a letter from him to a friend here, dated in London, July 
20th, 1797, shows his estimation of the administration of our public affairs 
at that eventful period of our history :— 

‘The moderate but spirited and energetic conduct of the American 
Government has exalted the character of the nation in the opinion of the 
haughty inhabitants of Europe, who were accustomed to regard, with too 
supercilious an eye, a people just risen from the subordinate rank of 
colonists. 

‘ The situation of Furope has, since the opening of the campaign, un- 
dergone a great change. The regicide attacked on every quarter by the 
beagles of royalty, seems to have lost all its former spirit and fury; and 
the zealots think that the ravaging monster will be torn to pieces without 
the desperate glory of dying hard.’ 

This sanguine expectation of a speedy crushing of the French revolu- 
tion was not realised. 

He was duly entered at the Inns of court, and by unremitted applica- 
tion made such advances in his legal attainments, as enabled him to com- 
mence the practice of the law with a success rarely equalled. Sergeant 
Coplev’s legal attainments very soon attracted public notice; he was 
elected to Parliament in 1816; appointed Solicitor-General in 1819, and 
at the decease of Lord Gifford, in 1826, he became Master of the Rolls.— 
The masterly ability with which he filled these important stations, marked 
him as the best qualified for the woolsack. He was accordingly raised 
to the peerage in 1827, and the seals of that most elevated station, the 
Lord High Chancellorship, were consigned to his keeping: his armorial 
motto, 

‘ Ultra pergere,’ 
may well be applied to his successful career. 

Retaining, as he does, his health and energy toan extraordinary degree, 
we cannot but hope, as the facility for crossing the ocean is so great, that 
his lordship will be induced to return to his native land. With little ex- 
ertion on his part he can be wafied to our shores, and transported from 
one end of our country to the other. Here he can witness the working 
of our institutions ; his sagacity and experience will enable him to dis- 
cover the shoals and quick-sands most likely to obstruct the progress of 
our ship of state, and he can form some idea of the destiny which awaits 
us if we are true to ourselves. Who knows but he may discover here 
what can be advantageously engrafted on the institutions of the old world, 
and the conservative character which has marked his course will give 
weight to whatever opinions he may express. . 

Another inducement for his lordship’s visiting us, is, that his sister, 


the widow of Gardner Greene, Esq., is still an honoured and esteemed re- 
sident of Boston, her native city, where he would be greeted by a large 
circle of relatives ; andin every quarter wé lcomed by the right-minded of 


his native countrymen, who duly appr ciate a long life devoted to the best 
interests of mankind —— 9 


Vanderlyn’s National Painting of the Landing of Columbus in the New 
World, en 1492. 

‘ Tue Momenr Representeo.—Columbus having drawn his sword and 
displayed the royal standard, in the solemn act of taking possession of 
the newly discovered country, addresses himself in the form of prayet to 
the Supreme Being. In rear of Columbus is seen Rodrigo de Escobedo, 
the notary ; on his right Rodrigo Sanchez, inspector of the armament, his 
face resting on his hand ina pensive altitude; back of these is a monk, 
bearing the cross. The next and prominent figures are Martin Alonzo Pin- 
zon and his brother Vincent Yanez, each bearing a standard; in front of the 
latter is seen a figure in a suppliant attitude, holding his hat in his right 
hand, the left on his breast, supposed to have been one of the mulinous on 
board, testifying his regret for his past conduct; in front of the last figure 
bends a gracetul boy of bleading Spanish and Oriental type. In the rear of 
this boy is seen a young cavalier in armour, with an ancient masket on his 
shoulder, whose attention seems to be diverted trom the ceremony by the 
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strange objects around him. In the back ground, to the left, a number of 


j rise. Two youths ly contending to grasp what th 
ee tressares of the are clutching at the gliuering particles whi 
soon to bring such pooend eo into the new world. 
e transparent sea t 
es oanen bosom the frail ieee of the adventurers, seems to smile upon 


the new] vered island, from whose lofty coverts the.tawny savages, 


in Arcadian simpliciyy, gaze furtively at the mysterious strangers, Or PFOS| 4+ this house. He has improved since his last visit to New York. The 
houses are crowded nightly. 


trate themselves before them as beings of a higher order.” 
We have just seen the extrdordinary painting above described, but from 


lance whi i i ingle view,) it would | added by Mr. Freer, to his list of attractions. We are glad to perceive that 
— par “rancor Sea Gaal pen  eshival anslyels of this | the indefatigable exertions of Mr. Freer, are meeting with success. 


work.—We shall, therefore, reserve to ourselves the gra'ification of paying 
it another visit, that we may be able to speak with something like accuracy 


tener, (we confidently assert) the more they will be delighted with the 





drags heavily. The actors dic all in their power to aid the Author, but we 
men are seen in the aet of landing, whose countenandces and gestures they fear that the Drama is not destined to become a stock piece. 


which his tact and attention so well entitie bim to receive. The M ah A 

: exemplification of that thirst fer gold which W&S| made his first bow this season, in his popular character Pedrigo Potts, and | Commission Business 
aputgle the bones eae ok r ‘ was received with acclamation. Atl fall of the curtain, he was loudly 
which spreads behind, bearing Up0D | called for, and returned his thanks in a brief and pointed speech. There 
has been little novelty presented during the week. We perceive a new 
the joyous yet solemn scene. On the other hand, wind the palmy shores of | drama of local interest is underlined for Monday evening. 


great card in the person of Signor Carlo, a celebrated clown and gymnast, 
from Franconi’s at Paris. The extraordinary feats and comic tricks of 
of ite merits, Till then we are contented to say that it isa great work of arty | this grext performer have filled the Amphitheatre nightly during the 
and worthy of the author’s high reputation, and recommend the public to| week. Signor Carlo will perform in the entertainments prepared by the 


’ - i i f the juvenile portion of 
honour the cause by their presence. “Come one, come all ’—and the of. aes oa afternoon, for the convenience of the juvenile portion of 


Otymric Tueatre.—Mitchell is reaping another harvest this season, 


CuatHam Toearre.—Mr. John Dunn is playing a successfal engagement 
Greenwich THeatTre.—Mrs. M’Lean, an actress of talents, has been 


Bowery AmpuiTHEaTRE —Messrs. Tryon and Draper have secured a 





conception and treatment of this splendid picture—intended to endure for 
all time. The drawing, depth, and force of colour, and the disposition of 
the groups impress the beholder at once with thec orrectness and the power of 
the gifted artist. In fact the picture is full of points and effects of the high- 
est and the strongest character, and may fairly be said to be “ the crowning 


jabour of his life” and this is saying much when we remember his“ Caius | ° 


Marius,” and Ariadne” ; and sincerely hope it may be so considered by de Moor, Mr. Andersoo. 
the nation for whom it is designed and executed. If Mr. Vanderlyn is | Melnotte, Mr. Anderson. 


only as successful in the attendance of hiss audiences as he has been in the 


execution of his picture, his honourable ambition, and his claims on public REPRINT OF BLACKWOOD’S LADY'S MAGAZINE.— The first number of this 


patronage will be grau.ied —- 
Mr. Burxe’s Concert.—This concert may be ranked as the most bril- 


2 ‘ . of this work will be ready on the first of November. Iwill contain stories and poetry 
liant of the season so far, both from the combination of talent presented i by the most papules Lady writers of Great Britain. Notices of High Life—The Court— 


the occasion, and the enthusiasm manifested by the audience. The attend. 


sons present. We have seldom witnessed more genuine and rapturous 
applause bestowed on the effurts of any artistes than was awarded to Barke, 


in the triumphs of the evening, and the able orchestra, under the master 
movements of the leader Mr. George Loder, completed the ensemble of 
one of the most perfect concerts we have heard in New York for some time 


past. 





THE DRAMA. 
Paax THeatre.—Mr. Anderson made his first appearance on Monday | | 


King of the Commons. 


of the arduous character of King James, must have assured him that his 


de Moor, Mr. Anderson. 


readv. Subscription price $i 00; 2 copies for $1 50; 3 copies for $2 00; 5 copies for 
$3 00; iA capics for $5 06 


bout 3,000 per for $1 50; 3 copies for $2 00; 5 copies for $3 00; 10 —s = omens man 
ance also was very great, we should suppose there were about 3, pe i == London World of Fashion and 1 copy of Blackwood’s Lady’s Mag. } year $1 50. 


led Fashion is fe nape and Steel Sagreciage— Cape, Bonnets, wr aon a 
and Si i i to ex- | Crotchet work. ‘The art of making Artificial Flowers, netting, etc. And Tales and Po- 
De Meyer Signora Pico. Indeed the performers seemed =o pat by all the acknowledged talent of the country. Price ‘00 per annum, which also 
ercise their utmost powers. Miss Northall and Mr. P. Mayer shared also | inclu 


World of Fashion. Address, 
this paper. Oct 24—4ti. 


its graduation, in the ambition of the world; while in demonstration we have the present 
Evening on these boards, since his return from Europe; selecting for the Seistomane Intalisese, wiv stanilicy te correct domeioa@are witkost praes beng vylas v4 
eecesion the now successful Play by the Rev. Dlr. White, called The | Cee ties the glory of Folites! Hambags, wesstore, oil who are alliaied write Coupes 
; Shortness of Breath, Pain aad Seakness in the Breast or Bide, Liver Gompiaint, and the 
The warm cheers which greeted this popular actor on his entrance, and first stages of Consumption, should immediatel have recourse to Hance’s JOMPOUND Sy- 
the hearty acknowledgement of his fine talents as displayed in his acting | By? OF boas eer sageet pte hag A yp yatdeorce bes: bottle will prove this. Price 


7 . ; r : streets ; also, tur sale by D. Sands, & Co.,77 East Broadway; H. Johnson, 273 Broadway, 
friendsin New York have not forgotten his claims upon their support. | corner of Chambers street ; J. & I. Coddingion, corner of Hudsonand Spring s:reets ; E 


+ agi ; A - Guion, Bowery 
Our limits will not allow us to go into a full analysis of Mr. White’s pro- |“. Guiom corner of Bowery and Grand street. 


PARK THEATRE. 

BOX€S....cecseeseeeeeQl 00 — Pit.ssscccececeeeeeB0 50  Gallery......--00+0+000$0 25 

Doors open at 7 o'clock, and the performances will commence at 7} o’clock. 

Monday—Last night but three of Mr. Anderson’s engagement. The Robbers—Charies 
Tuesday—Last night but two of Mr. Anderson’s engagement. The Elder Brother and 
ther entertainments. 

Wednesday—Last night but one of Mr. Anderson’s engagement. The Ro»bers—Charles 
Thursday—Last night of Mr. Anderson’s engagement. The Lady of Lrons—Claude 
Friday— Mr. Anderson’s benefit. 

Saturday—First night of Mr. Collins’s engagement. oct 24, 








work containing articles by the,best English writers, both in prose and poetry, is now 
». 
A LADY’S PAPEK.—Reprint of London Lady's World of Fashion.—The first number 


e Drama—Musical Festivals, etc. etc. Subscription price per eanum $1 00; 2 copies 


“6 2 copies 5 
Address, . L. A. GODEY, Philadelphia. 
GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND AMERICAN MAGAZINE.—Containing culoured 


desa copy of evuher Blackwood’s Lady’s Magazine, or a copy of Lady’s London 
oct 24—2in. 


L, A. GODEY, Philadelphia. 
YOUNG LADY, of this city, wishes a situation as Resident Governess to Young 
Childten Apply to the Cashier of the City Bank, Wall street, or to the Editor of 





ODERN AMBITION.—That man in all his folly is prone to evil, and his excesses 
in every age have reaped the rewards of his devotion, of goud o1 evil designs. Yet 
he vanity of pt.motions has accomplished none in perfecting ignorance, the standard of 





iver Comp aint, and the 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by A. B. & D. Sands, corner of Falton and William 


oct 24—3in, 





duction. It is certainly one of no ordinary character, but is a monodrame. 
The character of James is so all engrossing, it so completely fills the pic- 


Drama, that the interest of the scene is not sustained throughout, and the 


Play consequently flags on the attention of the audience from the want of | Ja.Gy » 


that continuous interest which a more equable distribution of leading 





Mr. White’s writing is vigorous, although it occasionally descends to 


H i i - | of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge (late Principal of Hull College, England.) Second 
the simplest colloquial style. There are but few aang ard of a sufficient Sestes—Mr. T. A. Gibson (late Head Master of Cauvius Institution, at Edinbur Ut Writ 
ing and Arithmetical Master—Mr. George H. Gordon, (late of the Madras Colle 


ly marked poetical characier to live in the memory, or, to be quoted as 


. P Z ws, Scotland. i ‘s—Mr. S. Phillips (late of the Quebec C 1 
ems of poetic beauty Still, the sentiments are elevated enough, and the | Andrews, Scotland.) Assistant Masters— uebec 1ca 
Rngwage is terse and epigrammatic. The under plot of Sir Adam Weir | School), and M. Bowman. | Krench Master—Mons. L. Bote 


and his family, and the comic characters are faulty ; Malcolm and Made- 


- Jaine are only the worn out repetitions of stage and novel lovers from time former, the subjects taught are READING, WRITING, the LATIN, GREEK, and 


. FR 
immemorial ; Laird Small, and his dolt of ason, Mungo, are but sketches | METIC and BOOK-KEEPING; the ELEMENTS OF MATHEMATICS and NATU- 
which great actors could alone render tolerable, and Buckie is but the | RAL PHILOSOPHY. 


stereotyped outlaw, or brigand, familiar to every thumber of romances, taught READING, WRITING, ARITHMETIC, and GE 


and evety peanat munching urchin who frequent the pits of our minor 


. : ato *6. One half payable at the openiug of the School after the Su 2 i- 
Theatres. The able delineation, however, of the character of James pe ge ry, & pay pening mmer Holi 


evinces the author’s power. It is a splendid portrait, and in the hands of 
Macready must be highly effective in the representation. 


Mr, Anderson does not exactly satisfy us, in the depth and weight, we | will be an extra charge for this class. 


character is capable of, butit is a highly meritorious per- 
yen tne certainly is oma the most pesaing and agreeable ones we 
have ever seen. In the scene with Setor he rose to positive excellence, 
the conflicting feelings between the King and the Friend were admirably de- 
picted and called forth the loudest applause. In the lighter parts of the charac- 
ter he is perhaps wanting in nice discrimination, and artistical finish of exe- 





. me apagpar vet) : :, PHYSICIAN AND § : OM EUROPE— , . 
cution, and yet there is a spirit, a dashing vivacity pervading these scenes D® GALE, PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON FR E—Respectfully m 


that has stamped them as decided favourites with the audience. Mr. Dy- 
ott made the most of Buckie, it is a highly respectable periormance. We 
must give unqaalified praise to the beautiful and touching delineation of 
young Malcolm, by Mr. Stark. The narrative of his life, to James, and 
the indignant reproaches to Sir Adam Weir, in the fourth act, have been 
the themes of universal praise. Mr. Stark evidently feels bis author, and 
knows how to appreciate and render language. These are great points to 
achieve ina piece. The mere stage knowledge, ftime and practice will 
ive him. He already gives evidence of possessing the highest attributes of 
actor ; intelligence and taste. Aer 
We mast congratulate Mr Bass = his very able and artist/like person- 
ation of Laird Small, it is a truly life-like piece of acting. The senility 
and fatuity of the twaddling old man, is never lost sight of. It is arich bit 
of sterling comic acting, and has aided materially to the success of the 
piece at the Park. Fisher is somewhat out of his element in Mango--he 
cannot lock the gay conceited young butterfly, although he plays it with an 
artist like attention. : 

Mr. Barry is always at home in characters like Adam Weir. Weare 

ng to see Mr. Sutherland gradually overcoming some of his defects; 
plays Lord Seton in a very satisfactory manner. This — is 
always careful and attentive to his stage duties, and will gradually work 
his way at the Park. ; 

The author has made Madelaine a very Jackadaisical sort of a heroine, 
and Mrs. Hunt does not by her acting elevate the character. This lady is 
so delightful in her comic delineations that we always regret to see her don 
the buskin. 

Mr. Anderson is very wisely resuming a series of characters in which he 
formerly made so powerful an impression in America. On Thursday even- 
ing he played Claude Melnotte to a brilliant house, and received the most 
raptarous applause for his beautiful impersonation of this, his most popular 
+ A similar reception was accorded to his Elder Brother last evening. 

© appears to-night in Hamlet, and judging by the marked improvement 
his general tone of acting exhibits, we should predict for him a great tri- 
umph in this, the severest test of an actor’s powers. 

Mr. Anderson’s engagement will extend through the coming week, and 
we perceive that Schiller’s Robbers altered and adapted by Mr. A. will 
be revived on Monday next. , : : 

Mr. Simpson has experienced a great disappointment in the unfortunate 
loss of the Great Britain. Ata t expense he had entered iato engagement 
with the famous Viennoise children. Their non-arrival will prevent the 
production of tnis; powerful novelty, that would have afforded a charming 
Variety to the list of weightier engagements. Collins, however, will follow 
Mr. Anderson, and the gorgeous revival of King Jobn will compensate for 
the temporary suspension of the Viennvise engagement. 


Bowery Taratae.—Mr. Jackson has amply redeemed his pledge to the 
Public in the splendid manner in which he has put the New Drama of 
Montezuma upon the Stage. Asa mere spectacle, it is oue of surpassing 
neauty. The Scenery in particular, by Mr. Heiss, is a succession of stri- 











& Co. in Paris, with a branch of the establishment in New York under the firm of LeGal- 
ture to the exclusion of any great interest in the minor adjuncts of the | B°¥land & Co. 


la at hae tg J.J. Day, Esq., — Savage, Esq., Charles Geddes, Esq. 
create. moine C.} 
characters wou Esq., John Young 


Branch, 20s., and 


distributed amongst the Pupils ofeach class, according to their proficiency and good con- 


—s 


OTICE.—The subscribers have formed a COPARTNERSHIP for the transactiono 
a General Importing and Commission Business, under the firm of Buhot, Bouland 


EUGENE BUHOT 
EUGENE LE GAL, 

july 25. A ne 

I1GH_ SCHOOL OF MONTREAL.—Directors.—The Honourable Georg 

Moffatt, David Torrance, Esq., Dr. M’Culloch, Benjamin Holmes, ey William 

ss e 

sq., Dr. Come vell, W. eredith, Esq. William Lunn, Esq., James Ferrier 

sq. 

Secretary and Treasurer—D. Davidson, Esq., Rector—The Rev. G. F. Simpson. M.A. 


e, Si. 


t, Professeur de la Faculte des 
Lettres de Paris. Drawing Master—Mr. Duncan. ; 


The School consists of two Brazebes the HIGHER and the PREPARATORY. Atthe 
ENCH languages, ANCIENT and MODERN HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, ARITIL- 


The Preparatory Branch is formed for Boys from six to sight yoate ofage, who will be 
) GRAPHY. 
Tne Yearly Payment for each Pupil attending the Highest Branch, is £10, and for the 


other half upon the Ist of a é 

A Pupil entering the School between theregular terms, will be charged for the Higher 
for the Preparatory, 12s., per month. 

Lessons in DRAWING are given on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays. There 


A monthly report of each Pupil is furnished to his Parent or Guardian, 
‘There is a general Examination of the School at the end of the Session, when prizes ar- 


uct. 

‘The Rector, Second Master, and Mr. Phillips, receive Boarders. 
D. DAVIDSON, Secretary. 

Montreal, September 21. 1844. ablst 





forms the inhabit» nots of the city of Albany and its vicinity, and the public generally, 
hat he will be happy to attend to all calls in his profession, to which, without arrogating 
wo much to himself, he gives undivided attehtion, which has been tollowed by most sig- 
nal success. . ‘ 
r. Gale feels himself to be on a proud eminence in acknowledging himself to be a 
disciple of that benefactor of his race, the imo celebrated and immortalized Samuel 
Dickson, M. D,. late of the British Medical Staff in India and elsewhere, author of the 
“ Chrono-Thermal System of Medicine, &c. ; 
An Edition of this work was published in London, in 2839, in which an account is giv- 
en of 1,800 cases of acute disease having been treated successfully by the Author without 
the use of bloodletting in any form. One great advantage of this system is, that it makes 
“short work” ot disease, and Patients are cured in a fourth part of the time that is em- 
ployed in the old ‘ routine” practices of bloodletting, &c., even when most successful. 
Staff-Surgeon Hume, from Naas Barracks, Ireland, Toreviously of the West Indies and 
British North American), wrote tothe author Dec. 5th, 1839, stating that he had not used 
the Lancet for three years, and that during the last year he had I " , or 
Cupped in any case, and that he had not lost either Mau Woman, or Child. The Depot 
was never more healthy, which he attributed principally to his having abstained durin 
the last three years from every kind ot depletion in the treatment of disease. Dr. Gale's 
practice most fully corrobrates these facts, and numberless others of a similar character 
received, and continually receiving by the Author. Chest Disease, Incipient Consump- 
tion, Crocp Marasmus from Glandular Disease or Scrofula, Strumous Opthalmia and 
Fevers and Inflamations in variety of intensity, are among the various forms of Disease 
treated with success by Dr. Gale. Dr. Gale uses nothing asa Remedy butthat which 
is authorised by the ‘‘Materia Medicas” and Pharmacopeeias of London, Edinburgh, Dub- 
lin and the United States, but in the smailest available doses. 
Those persons wishing to consult Dr. Gale in different parts of the Union are inform- 
ed, that as his practice is principally confined to the City ; he may be consulted at all 
times without + of oa. ” t, Albany, N. ¥ 
ember, Otfice an esiience ius stree vany, N. Y. 

ee ’"EDMUND E W. GALK.™ D 

SUDDEN CHANGES OF THE WEATHER.—We scarcely meet a person who is 
s not m»re or less troubled with a cough orcold, Oldand young, ihe Prudent and the 
im prudent, seem alike to complaiu. : 
Many think ita temporary cold, which will pass off in a day ortwo. This is not al- 
wagetee case, as it will, in all probability, terminate in ee if not attended to 
in season. Our advice is, use HaNce’s Compounp Syrup OF Horenounn, which will 
cure youintwo or three days, Price 50 cents per bottle, or six bottles for $2 50, 
For sale wholesale and _ retailby A. B.& D. Sands corner of Fulton and William 
streets; also, for sale by D. Sands & Co.,77 East Broadway; H. Jotinson, 273 Broadway, 
corner of Chambers street; J. & I. Coddington, corner of Hudson and Spring streets; 
E. M. Guion, corner of Bowery and Grand street. oct 3m 








State or New York, Secretary's Orrice, 
ALBANY, July 24th, 1846, 
O THE SHERIFF of the city and county of New York: Sir—Notice is hereby 
riven, that at the next General Election, to be held on the Tuesday succeeding the 
first Monday in November next, the following officers are to be elected, to wit, a Govern- 
or and Lieutenant Governor of this Stace. Two Canal Commissioners to supply the 
laces of Jonas Earll, jr. and Stephen Clark, whose terms of service will expire on the 
ast day of December next. ASenator, for the First Senatorial District, to supply tte 
vacancy which will accrue by the expiration of the term of service of John A Lott, on the 
last day of December next. A Representative in the 30th Congress of the United States, 
for the Third Congressional District consisting of the Ist, 2d, Sd, 4th aud 5th wards of the 
city of New York. Also, a Representative in the said Congress for the Fourth Congres- 
sional District, consisting of the 6th, 7th, 10th, and 13tb wards of said city. Also, a Re- 
resentative in the said Congress for the Fifth Congressional District, consisting of the 
th, 9th, and 14th wards of said city. And also a Representative in the said Congress for 
the sixth Congressional District, consisting of the llth, 12th, 15th, 16th, 17h, and 18th 
wards of said city. ’ 
Also, the following officers for the said county, to wit: 16 Members of Assembly; a 
Sheriff in the place of William Jones, whose term of service will expire on the last day 
of December nexi. A County Clerk in the place of James Conner, whose term of servi- 
willexpire ontne ast day of December next, and a Coroner io the place of Edmund ¢ 
Rawson, whose terin of service will —— on the last day of December next. 
ours respectfutty 
&. 3 BENTON, Secretary of State. 





king pictorial iilostrations: nor are the eostomes and appointments less 
worthy of commendation. The Stage arrangemen's do intinite credit to the 
taste and skill of Mr. Wemyss, indeed the whole affair is worthy the best 
days of the Bowery. Of the piece itself, as a Dramatic composition, we 
cannot speak eo highly ; it lacks that important —s in these Specta- 
cles, Aetion. The characters talk too much, and 


‘0 too little. 1t therefore 


Sheriffy Office, New York, August 3, 1846. 


quirements of the statue in such case made and provided for. 
WM. JONES, Sheriff of the city and county of New York. 





laid before the Board ot Supervisors, and passed for ment. 
See Revised Statates, vol 1,chap. vi., title 3d, artic » part Ist, page 150, 
aug &te. 


Cy All the public newspapers in the County will publish the above once ina werk 
untilelection. and the. hand in their bill for advertising the same, so that they may be 


R. JOHN W. 8. HOWS, Professor of Elocution in Columbia College, will take a 
limited number of private pupils during the winter. For terms, &c. apply pp. 
sept 26—tf. 


Hows, 476 Broome sti eet. 





———— —— 
NOPARTNERSHIP.—The vatereguee have formed a Copartnership for the impor - 
tation and sale of all kinds of WINES and LIQUORS, besides transacting a genera} 
the Canadas, North American Provinces, and Rite Wen 
India Islands. Advances made on consignments. 
JOSEPH A. DIVVER 
JOHN 8. H. BARTLETT 
Reference :— 127 Rosevelt street near Front, New York. 
Anthony tig ies. H.B.M. Consul for the port of New York. 
J. 8. Bartlett, Esq., M.D., editor of the “ Albion.” oct Ste, 


NOV ERKNESS,.—A Lady who can bring the bighest references with regard to her abil- 
ities as teacher of English branches and French; and who particularly excels in 

Music, both Vocal and Instrumental, wishes a situation as private Governess. Addre.ss 

Box No. 1286. aug 23—tf, 








Tae. GREATEST MEDICINE IN THE WORLD for Coughs, Colds, Asthma 

Pain and Soreness in the Breast, Whooping Cough, Consumption, Horseness, and 
all diseases of the Breast and Lungs, is Hance’s Compound Syrup of Horehound. Price 
50 cents, or six bottles for $2 50. 

For sale wholesale and retail,by A. B. & D. Sands, corner of Fultonand William 

streets; also for saie by D. Sands & Co , 77 East Broadway; H. Johnson, 273 Broadway,” 


corner of Chambers street; J. & I. Coddington, corner of Hudson and Spring streets: 
E. M. Guion, corner of Bowery and Grand street. Oct om. : 








IGHT RESTORED, and inflammation of the eyes cured by the Roman Eye Balsain, 
a specific vintment for diseases of the eye. Thousands are suffering irom weak eves, 
or inflammation of the eye lids, so severe as todeprive them of all the enjoyment of life, 
and render existence itself almost a burthen to them, when they might in a very shori 
time be completely cured, and their eyes restored to their natural brightness, by using 
the celebrated Roman Eye Balsam. There is no article prepared that is so immediately 
certain to remove the pain and inflammation from the eye lids, and restore the sight. Any 
disease or weakness of the eye that can be cured without an operation, will! yield quickly 
to the specific effect of this pleasant application. Many people have been restored te 
sight by a few applications of this valuable Balsam, atter other means have failed to give 
them relief. In smail jars, prics 25 cents. 
Prepared and sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Druggist, 273 Broadway, corner of Cham- 
bers street, New Vork, (successor to A. B. Sands & Co.) Sold also by the mos? respect- 
able Druggists in the United States. septl 


© MERCHANTS.—AN ENGLISHMAN, who bas been a resident of New York 
for upwarus ot trventy years, aud who is a merchant of great experience, but who has 
recently transferred toa house theve all his interest in importations, now finds himself in 
want of that active employment which he has been accustomed to; and is desirous of 
making an engagement with some house to act as agent fer them in New York. Being 
an Englishman still, he would prefer an English house, and would be glad to make an 
arrangement with a Canadian one. He is a thorough man of business; not only acquaint- 
ed with the trade of Europe but with all the forms and customs of the United Biates 
where he has been extensively engaged in both financial and commercial matters. F 

Letters addressed to him, “ B. 8., care of the proprietor of the Albion, New York ‘ 
will be responded tw promptly, and every information given that will satisfy parties des\- 
1ous of making an arrangement with him. oct 17—S3t 
A‘ BNXULIdi LADY, whose education was completed in France, (in which country 

she afterwards resided,) is desirous of an engagement as daily Governess in a family 
or school. She is competent to teach the higher English branches, the German (on Olep- 
dorf’s system), French, and Italian languages, Music on the piano forte, and Drawing. 
For many years she has been engaged as Pete governess in noble English families. 8 
wouid be willing to give lessons in any of the above branches. Address A. M. D., office 
ot the ** Albion.” sept 26—u. 
fP\VOTH- ACHE CURED IN ONE MINUTE—By the use of the Clove Anodyne.— 

This is an excellent article, and will cure the most violent tooth-ache, or pain in the 
gums inonemioute. _ 
The Clove Anodyne is not unpleasant to the taste or injurions to the teeth, and will 
permanently cure any tooth to which it may be applied. 

Prepared and sold by HENRY JOMNSON Chemist, 273 Broadway, corner of Cham- 
bers street, New York, (successor to A. B. Sands & Co.) Sold also by all respectatle 
Druggists in the United States. Price 25 cents. sept 1b Sen, 

GAS FIXTURES AND NEW FALL GOODS, 7 

OX’S FURNISHING WAREHOUSES, 15 Maiden Lane, and 319 Broadway, cor 
A ner of Leonard Eireet. seman na 

be subscribers have recently added to their stock of house keeping articles, GAS . 
TURES in every variety, in part consisting of rich Chandeliers, Mantel Srotuena he 
1w5 ~~ Brackets, Pendants, Hall Lanterns, &c. &e., all of which can be put up, ii 
require , and warranted. ‘ 

UPERB CHANDELIERS for candles, also Brackets and Girandoles of entire new pat- 
terns some beautifully painted, others of rich cut glass of Ruby, Crysopas, Blue, Tur voise; 
also gilt enameiled. Solar Lamps, in great variety, some beautiful new patterns for the 
first time introduced; also Solar Chandeliers and Brackets for churches, &c.; Cornelius & 
Co’s. celebrated Solar Lard Lamps, Girandoles, &c.; MANTEL CLOCKS in great vari- 
sa Neen ee tony ba nat ainieent . 

bey likewise keep attheir store, 349 Broadway, Gold and Silver Watches, warran 
also, a choice assortment of JEWELRY and fea; Articles. : vad 

They also keep at both storesa large assortment of SILVER WARF, consisting of Tea 
Sets, Urns, Kettles, Pitchers, Waiters, Table and Dessert Forks, Table, Dessert, and Tea 
Spoons, Soup Ladies, Butter Knives, Children’s Cups, &c. &c. They have just intro- 
duced a new article ot Silver Spoons, Forks, &c., unique and beautiful; to which they io- 
vite attention, = 
Sheh.eld and Birmingham PLATED WARES—A full assortinent consisting of Waiters, 
Urns, Tea Sets, Baskets, Branches, Candlesticks, Vegetable Dishes, Castors, Epergnes, 
Salt Cellars, Communion Sets, and every article in the line. 

CUTLERKY—Rodgers & Son’s celebrated Ivory handle Table Knives an dForks, Table 
und Dessert Knive: for Silver Forks, Ivory and Pearl handle Dessert Knives, plated on 
steel; also a general assortment in sets of 51 pieces or by the dozen; Table and Game 
Carvers separately. 

JAPANNERY-A large assortment at all prices in sets and separately, some entirely 
new patierns; Elliptic Gothic, and Albert Trays, part with painted centres, landscapes, 
marine views, &c. 

GERMAN SILVER WARE-—A full assortment; also Albata or British Plate Spoons 
and Forks qvely resembling Silver. 

BLOCK 'TIN WARE—A very general assortment of all the varieties in use. 

Dixon & Sons’ celebrated BRITANNIA METAL TEA SETS, a selection of all the 

choicest patterns, some entirely new. 

Polished Steel FIRE IRONS—A selectassortment at reduced prices. 

HALL LANTERNS—Brass and Japanned frames, wit. plain, stained, and cut giares— 

some elegant patterns. 

Albert and Victoria Pitchers with metal covers. 

China Flower Vases, richly gilt, for real and artificial flowers, 

Lamp Oils—W inter and fail strained Sperm Oil, Lard, aad Solar Oil, 8 Candies, 

Lamp Wicks, Glasses and Chimneys of every size and descriptiow, at the im rox: 
J.& 1. COX, 








c#” Churches, hotels, packet ships, and steamboats supplied at wholesale prices 
aug29—3in. 


LASS AND CHINA ROOMS.—MRS. BILLSLAND. late 645 Broadway, beg- 
to infem the inhabitants of New York and the pubtic ai large, that she has remove s 
her entir stock of Glass, China and Earthenware. to 447, between Grand and Howard 
streets, that large and commodious building recently occupied by Mr. Miller, in the card 
pet business, rs. B. takes this opportunity to tender her most grateful acknowledgd 
ments to those ladies and gentlemen by whom she h-s been so liberally patronized since 
her cc ement int , and now wishes ‘0 call their attention together with the 
inhabitants of the United States generally to her present spacious and extensive concern, 
itheing Mrs. B.’s object to bring her business to that celebrity and perfection never be- 
fore known in this country, that nothing shall be wanting on her part to gain and retain 
that confidence which alone can make business desirable. The present stock is too ex- 
tensive to give a recapitulation of it only requires an inspection to be appreciated. The 
most implicit confidence may be relied on the judgment of Mrs. B with regard to her 
capability of carrying out the business with such a system as will give entire satisfaction 
to those who may patronize her, Mrs. B. having conducted one of ihe first concerns is 
Europe for the last seven years with both profit to herself and pleasure to her cus- 
tomers. 

ty The business will be conducted on the plan of having but one price, from whib 
no deviation can be made. jy 4 12p 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. —To sail from New 
York on the 6th and from Liverpool on the 2ist of each month 
From New York, From Liverpool. 








; Feb 6 March 2) 
New Ship Henry Clay, i300 tons, Ezra Nye. June 6 July 21 
Oct Oi) Nov 2! 

: March 6 Aprii 2) 

New Ship New World, 1500 tons Wm. S. Skiddy } Joly 6 Aug 2! 
lov 6 Dec 2) 

. gApril 6 May 2) 

New Ship Ashburton, 1100 tons, Wm. Howland Aug 6 Sept 2) 
(Dec 6 Jan 2! 

F qMay 6 June 2) 

Ship Patrick Henry, 1000 tons, John A. Delaro Sept 6 Ot 21 


Jan 6 Feb 21 

These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced us 
vigators. The cabins are elegantly furnished, and afford every accommodation for the 
comfort of Passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is $100, and 
from ay pe to New York £25, including stores and bedding, without wines. 

Neither the captains nor owners will be responsible tor any letters, parcels, or packe- 
ges, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN, & CO., 78 South-st., New York 
Or to CHAPMAN, BOWMAN, & CO., Liverpool. 
oct 24. 





RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 tom 
and 440 horse power each, 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 


IDEPMIA, ...cccresccccsoccoscrececsssecesess Capt. Alexander Ryrie. 
Caledonia, ...0.eeecececececseccecessesseeessCapt Edward G, Lot. 
Britannia, .....+.. Covceee Pe rcccccccocccooce --Capt. John Hewitt, 
Cambria, .....-...++ 





) -Capt. Charles H. E. Judkins. 
_ Acaidia,.... eee Capt. William Harrison. 
Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax, as follows. 

FROM BOSTON FROM LIVERPOOL 
Hibernia on the 16th October, 1346. Caledonia on the 4th October, 1346. 
Caledonia ‘ Ist November, 1846. Britannia =“ 2th October, 1946. 
Britannia ‘‘ 16th November, 1846, Acadia ‘* 4th November, 146. 
Acadia ‘« 1st December, 1846, Caledonia ‘* 4th December, 1346. 
Passage money. 
From Boston to Liverpool, $120. From Boston to Halifax, $20. 
These ships carry experienced Surgeons. 

No berth secured until paid for. 

Rotreigh except specie received on days of Sailing. 

For freight or passage, or any other information, apply te 

D. BRIGHAM, Jz. Agent, at HARNDEN & Co’s., Nu. 6 Wall-steeet. 
In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and Boston, 2 con- 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Government to establish a line betweea 
Liverpool and New York direct The steam ships for this service are now being Sam 
and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will start Under the 
new contract. ‘The steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months, and every 
fortnight during the other four months in the year; going alternately between Liver- 
pool = Halifax and Boston, and between Liverpool and New Yokr. 

oct 17. _ 

TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVEKPUUL.—The Great Western Steam 
Ship Co.’s steam ships, the‘ GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 tons, 450 horse ’ 
B.R. Mathews Esq., Commander; the “ GREAT BRITAIN,’ 3500 tons, 1000 borse 
power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to sailas follows :— 


GREAT BRITAIN. 











From Liverpool. From New York. 





TUCSdaY....ceseeccevesscees cooe2and Sept. | Tuesday.....++.-+++: +2ib Oct 
Tuesday....ccrcccecscccece-ceeeel?th Nov, | Tues tay.....-eessseee ** 
GREAT WESTERN. 
From Liverpool. From New York. 
Saturday ....ceceeseseeseeceeeseeel 2th Sept | Thursday..--+++re+e+++ secsereceses sth Oct 
Satarday....ccecsececeseees 00 ccece Sist Oct | Thursday...--+++- coccccceceveccesdeth NOV 


For freight or passage, or other info rmation, apply ¢ 


y to 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State amd the re HICHARD IRVIN, 98 Peent-ctsent- 


New York, 12th September, 1846. 











HE CHESAPEAKE BAY LINE OF STEAMERS Irom Baltimore, connected wit® 
the James River boats at Norfolk, to City poiot and Richmond, are now in opers 
tion. ‘ 
Passengers toor from Charleston and the intermediate places wilt find this by fer oe 
mos:*comfortable route. 















